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WHAT was little more than speculation a week ago 
is now fact. Gladstone has resigned, and young Earl 
Rosebery is his successor 

‘ 

CHat fact, and the outline of the Tariff Bull as it will 
| robably be laid before the Senate, are the most notable 
newhat crowded with incidents. 

+ 
ect at a time; and first, about the new 
Prime Minister f England and his probable policy. I 


speculations on the subject last week, 





ventured sor 





which developments since made have served to confirm. 
Rosebery is not destined to have a soft berth of it. It 


is not sy task to hold the Liberal forces 


ying » be an e: 
together, and the prospect of re-uniting the Unionists 
and Liberals, entertained by some enthusiasts for a few 
days, may be regarded as already shattered. The two 
most important leaders of the Liberals, Chamberlain 
ind Devonshire, have given plain warning that no re 
ut is possible » long as Home Rule remains the cor- 
ner-st of the Liberal policy. 
x 


w over Home Rule or will he 


WILL Rosebery thi 


keep on agitating for it until success crowns his efforts? 


Chere is evidently some doubt. The Parnellist party are 
outspoke! in expressions of distrust about Rosebervy's 


sincerity nd the MeCarthyites are suspiciously silent. 


But both sections of the Irish National party may find 
their fears ill-grounded when the Queen's speech comes 

be read at the reopening of Farliament. Some of 
Rosebery’s friends claim that in that speech he will 
show himself in favor of church disestablishment in 
Wales and of many other measures that will delight 
even the Radicals. But these predictions are not to be 
trusted. Out of power, Rosebery was radical enough 
for a peel In power, and especially with the whole 
weight of government upon his shoulders, he is likely 
to be very cautious in his utterances and chary of prom- 
ises dit! l » perfor 

¥ 


CHE elevation of Rosebery is another evidence of the 
fact that this is the age of young men. In England, 
where a well-preserved man is regarded as only in his 


prime at sixty, Rosebery is considered quite a youth to 


be intrusted with the burdens of government But he 
is a youth who, heretofore, has proven himself equal to 
every emergency that confronted him It must have 
been twenty more years a that I first saw Earl 
Rosebery, and was in this city I had called at Mr. 
Bennett's residence on Fifth Avenue, and was talking 
with that entleman, when a bright, fresh-faced, 

ibby, good-natured-looking personage bustled into 
i room and excla ed 


Rosebery, who was then about twenty- 


five veal i 1 tl very picture of good health and 


ONCE A WEEK. 


1 to me then to re 





good spirits. I reme r he seem 


mble very much the late Willian 





ind gentleman But even then he was regarded as a 


man of intelligence beyond his years and class—a young 
man of keen observation and great possibilities, Ben- 
nett and Rosebery were both quite young then, with all 


the world before them and all the promise of brilliant 


futures. Both have come up to expectations—the one 


is the foremost journalist of the ¢ the other as a 





marvel of astuteness and farsightedness in the field of 
politics. One's sympathies naturally go with the young. 
May Rosebery succeed, is the hearty wish of all his ad- 
mirers on this side of the Atlantic; as it is the wish of 
thousands of the admirers of the distinguished journal- 
ist that his great usefulness may not be impaired by 
that unfortunate coaching accident. No man was 
worse slandered and abused than le jeune editeur in 
the early part of his journalistic career. None is more 
honored than he to-day, when the wave of years has 
smoothed down the little constitutional asperities and 
buried deep the cruel slanders of rivalry. 


* * 
* 


ONLY a step from the sublime to the ridiculous—a 
remark called for by reason of sliding from statesman- 
ship to the dance. Rather surprising, isn’t it, to hear 
that the inventor of the polka is still alive? The origin 
of the popular and lively dance is attributed to a Bo- 
hemian peasant girl named Haniczka Szlezak, whose 
home was in the village of Kostelec, on the river Elba. 
Haniczka was the best dancer in the village; and, on 
one occasion, in the year 1830, being one of a number 
of guests at a farmhouse, was asked to dance a solo. 
She agreed to do so, saying she would show the com- 
pany something new. She then danced the polka-step, 
which she named ‘‘Pulku,’’ from its short steps. The 
name was gradually changed to Polka. The dance rap- 
idly became popular throughout Austria, and, in 1840, 
had a great vogue in Paris. Haniczka Szlezak mar- 
ried and had six children, whose children and grand- 
children form a goodly company, and are the delight 
of their once ac complished ancestress. 

“.% 

COMING back to the tariff, let every patron of ONCE 
\ WEEK read the able letter of Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Junior United States Senator from Massachusetts, on 
the causes of the terrible business depression. Senator 
Lodge agrees with ONCE A WEEK’S diagnosis. This let- 
ter will be followed by others from the pens of distin- 
guished authorities like Henry George and Edward 
Atkinson, on the Democratic side, and equally able 
men on the Republican side. 

* - . 
You will have noticed that this age in which some 
rle, a few succeed and very few 





of us live, others strug 
are allowed to start over again, is in many respects a 
It is certainly the most boastful age 





very boastful ag 
of the world’s history yet—and that is saying a good 
deal. Other epochs were boastful in a way; but they 
all are silent now, and we have, or may have, all they 
had and our own besides. The dead epochs have been 
good to us, if for no other reason except that they gut 
out of our way and left us their hoardings of cash, in- 
tellect and real estate. Many things to laugh at with 
a kindly, sympathetic, appreciative, good -humored 
laughter have been left to us also. 
* * 

BuT we must not forget that we have ourselves 
created very little of what we have. Then we may 
grow less boastful—unless, indeed, that species of self- 
denial is against the spirit of the age. 

* 


* 
” 


THERE is one thing we can do, however, even if we 
cannot bow our acknowledgments to the past. We can 
use all of its treasures to the best advantage, and say 
nothing as to who it was that gave them to us. Nobody 
and particularly no age—likes to be extensively ad- 
vertised as a beneficiary or a residuary legatee. 
. . 


* 

To speak of this age as a very enlightened and go- 
ahead and sui-generis sort of an age, is to indulge in 
what used to be called a ‘‘chestnut. Of course, we 
are like no other age—not the least like the Louis XV. 


age, or our American Revolution age, not even like the 





corduroy-road, wooden-bridge, pioneer days of only a 
little while ago. If the young man of the period had 
to take his best girl of the period to church or to a Del- 
sartean lecture over the corduroy roads that used to 
break the democrat wagon-springs of his immediate 
ancestors, religion and the poetry of motion would 
be at a low ebb by the time the next generation came 
upon the scene, 
* » * 

But there are musty notions still entertained in high 
places on political, social and economic subjects that 
are as much out of date as the wooden bridge and cor- 
duroy road. Let us confine ourselves for the present 
to the stagnation of political science. The development 
of the American Republic has left us an industrial prob- 
We have a protective tariff, under the 
McKinley Law. The political party that did not make 
that law has come into power in national affairs. In- 
stead of taking that scheme of protection protection, 
you know, is more than thirty years old in this country 

instead of taking the McKinley Law and perfecting it 
by some such scheme as reciprocity with the North 


lem to solve 


American Continent, here are our Sclons in Congress 


J. Florence, actor 
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doing all sorts of absurd things. We must bear in 


mind that a protective tariff was part of our economi 


system while we were making the last thirty years 
growth. Whether it contributed to that growth or 
not, I will not argue hers But our past gave it to 


us. What have Congressmen been doing with it in 
both Houses? Some are looking over its long schedule 
with a microscope to find a half-cent economic disturb- 
ing element in refined sugar, a one-cent inequality in 
raw sugar, and a two-cent monstrosity, perhaps, on the 
back of the American sheep. Other statesmen go down 
into the mines with a vest pocket full of matches, in- 
stead of a miners lamp; striking the matches, they 
see seams upon seams more coal than any other 
country has—result, free coal. Then the parlor-bred 
statesman, who never wore a Mackinaw ‘shirt in his 
life, and the prairie statesman, who never swung an 
ax or pulled a cross-cut saw, goes into the lumber 
woods, looks about him and concludes that our pine 
forests are being cut down too fast, and that we 
ought to get lumber from Canada a while and save 
our own. Nearly all of our dominant statesmen are 
going over the protection structure, bearing down 
upon it with all their weight, striking it with heavy 
beetles, chipping it here and there with their jack- 
knives, pulling at it with ropes and blocks and 
tackles, digging under the foundations—just to see 
how much it will stand. And you call this law- 
making ? 


¢ * 
* 


You ask that I tell you what to do? With pleasure. 
Keep what the past gave us that is good, and make it 
better. Perfect the protective system. You have not 
forgotten the reciprocity policy that Blaine favored? 
That lamented statesman was on the right track. That 
was progress. We must not resurrect the dead past— 
American free trade. Are you old enough to remem- 
ber those ante-bellum days? Well, “you know what 
We do not want to go back to corduroy 
roads and wooden bridges. 

* o * 

AN eminent London doctor has been very successful 
in treating patients who suffered from an unsightly 
leanness. His treatment is very simple, and may, in 
fact, be tried by any one similarly afflicted and who 
has time and patience—especially patience—to follow 


I mean.”’ 


out the prescription. Here it is: Lie on a sofa, and 
move as little as possible. Let your nourishment con- 
sist exclusively of milk, farinaceous food and other 
fat-producing substances, of which partake every two 
hours. Also every two hours be massaged, and keep 
the clothes next the skin steeped in oil. The cure is 
slow, of course, no perceptible change taking place in 
the patient for the first month; but at the end of the 
second month the miracle is wrought, and he that was 
a skeleton walks forth clothed in flesh. 
* e * 

ONCE A WEEK is proud of the past of the American 
Union, and does not fear for its future; for we know 
that American institutions have within themselves the 
germ of growth, upward into the sunlight of progress 
and downward into the foodful subsoil of freedom 
within bounds, and that this germ is guarded and 
shielded by the same Omnipotent Hand that cares 
for the germ in the acorn, through frost and tempest 
and fire, and that nourishes the sapling oak until it 
grows into a stately tree. This American illustrated 
journal, that has grown into favor with the people, 
has valuable reading besides itself included in the 
six-dollar annual subscription.—(See page 13.) 

* re + 

ONCE A WEEK had occasion, last November, to call 
attention to Senator Hill's Brooklyn speech, in whith 
he took indisputable ground on the tariff question; to 
the effect, namely, that private interests should not bs 
furthered at the expense of public interests. This plain, 
self-evident proposition leaves us with but one question 
to decide, Do the bulk of the protected industries tend 
to ‘‘promote the general welfare’ to such an extent as 
to make their interests, though private, identical with 
public interests? If they do, then not only is protec- 
tion constitutional, but it is sound, beneficent public 
policy besides. Senator Hill’s resolution in the Senate 
last week, opposing the Wilson Bill as a whole, means 
that the distinguished gentleman has much more of the 
same kind where the Brooklyn speech proposition came 
from. Here is the resolution: 

“Whereas, The Secretary of the Treasury has announced a de- 
ficit «f $78,000,000 for the current fiscal year. 

** Whereas, House bill No. 4,864, known as the Wilson Bill, pro- 
poses to discard $76,000,000 revenue from present tariff taxation 
and to meet the double deficiency by new internal and direct tax- 





ation ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Senate Finance Committee frame amend- 
ments to the said bill, omitting the said internal and direct taxes 
newly proposed, and instead thereof make provision for sufficient 
revenue by tariffing other foreign imports and otherwise revising 
the tariff without creating a deficiency.” 

+ + 
* 

A LITTLE English boy, asked to describe what soda- 
water was like, answered that it tasted like his foot 
when it was asleep. 

Another, who had been taught to put all his trust ir 
God, rather astonished his governess by saying, whilt 
puzzling over his sums: “It won’t come right. I di 
ask God to help me, but He's made three mistakes a 


re ady!”’ 
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MARCH 17, 1894.] 


ANNUS MIRABILIS. 

Ir does not seem a year since Grover Cleveland was 
inaugurated, does it? Or does it seem longer? That 
depends upon the point of view. 

We all remember how, in the fall of 1892, the Demo- 
cratic party was swept into full power in the Federal 
Government by a majority that was much greater than 
was needed. Before that landslide, or tidal-wave, or 
upheaval, or whatever it was, dire happenings had been 
predicted for all the people except the ‘robber baron”’ 
beneficiaries of the tariff, unless the Republican party 
was ousted. To any person who believed that the ca- 
lamity was averted when even Wisconsin and Illinois 
joined the Democratic column, time should have passed 
very quickly until the 4th of March, 1893, anyhow. Un- 
less, indeed, that person was looking for oftice, in which 
case expectation has a habit of working thirty-six hours 
a day—average. But all the people cannot be looking 
for oftice, especially since the spring of 18938, during 
which interval most of us have been too busy ‘“‘trying 
to look for work.’’ But the average man, not looking 
for office, and having all fear of calamity removed by 
the elections of November, 1892, could scarcely have 
felt the time pass over him until Inauguration Day. 

Since March 4, 1893, as said before, it all depends on 
the point of view. Beginning some time before the blue- 
bird whistled, the only honest-money men started the 
cry: “Repeal the Sherman Law ; Stop Buying Silver!” 
From that day to this our friend, Representative Bland 
of Missouri, must have tried to rescue many a too-fleet- 
ing hour from the receding wave of the past that never 
returns; for not even Representative Wilson, making 
microscopical examinations of the McKinley Law, has 
been kept as busy as Representative Bland camping on 
the trail of the gold-bugs—which trail, by the way, 
seems to be crossing the path of Professor Wilson and 
veteran Dan Voorhees in the Senate this week. 

It took the only honest-money men all their time to 
repeal the Sherman Law, too; and the days must have 
been much shorter for them, as periods of time, in House 
and Senate and White House, than the silver dollar, as 
money, for the hod-carrier on Saturday night. When 
the Sherman Law was repealed, there was only a little 
while left until the regular session of Congress last De- 
In that brief interval Mr. Bland was very 
so was Professor Wilson. 


cember., 
busy, and had short days; 
But, brief as the interval was, the country at large had 
plenty of time to get tired waiting for the boom that 
was to! follow the repeal of the Sherman Law. Then 
workmen had long days, some of them hungry days, 
waiting for the job that has not come yet. The odd lay 
statesman interested in international law busied himself 
about Hawaii; but the day-shortening process thus act- 
ing upon his imagination—which is, indeed, one of the 
most useful of faculties in the study of that science—was 
about counterbalanced by the delay in hearing from 
Queen Lil and Minister Willis. Nothing in this whole 
Annus Mirabilis was less fleeting than that episode while 
it lasted, except this thing called tariff reform. 

“Clear the track!’ said the reformers at the regular 
session; ‘‘the tariff has the right of way.’’ We all got 
ready to—wait. Then the statesmen began to refer 
back, filibuster, listen to the song about the cuckoos. 
Prospective postmasters, foreign ministers, Supreme 
Court Justices and collectors of ports found the time 
less burdensome while the cuckoo song was new in the 
land. But that soon grew old and tiresome—it was 
never high-class, except when Representative Tracey 
threatened to slap somebody's face. 

After that the days grew long again. Our esteemed 
contempgrary, the New York Herald, noticing that the 
boom to follow the Silver Repeal Bill was delayed some- 
where, started a Free Clothing Fund. The New York 
\Vorld started an extra Free Bread Fund. The boom 
of prosperity had turned into a boom of charitable 
organizations, a wave of benevolence, the reign of 
universal brotherhood, based on actual hunger and 
threatened nakedness. Everybody who has ever been 
hungry knows how fast the hours pass between meals. 
The bread of charity is soon forgotten sometimes, but it 
always digests rapidly. Meal-time, it is feared, came 
all too soon to many. But, again, there must have been 
anxious expectancy as to when this free bread and cloth- 
ing would develop into three square meals a day, paid 
for with the wages of labor. The Herald and World 
published long daily lists of noble men who contributed. 
There were new names every day. New methods of re- 
ief were adopted. Mass-meetings were called through- 
out the land, and the excitement was little short of the 
political brand in 1892, when the dawn of the Millennium 
was in the point of view of both the Herald and World. 
These two great newspapers deserve the highest credit 
for their grand and noble work in the interest of the 
unemployed. If the boom of prosperity was delayed, 
they have done—and are still doing—their share to make 
the delay as pleasant and fleeting as possible; for it is 
the pleasant, alas! that is always fleeting. 

As the springtime approaches the days are getting 
The Tariff Bill is in the Senate. Charity con- 


onger. 
tinues. Silver offers to make up some of the deficiency 
in the revenue. Whisky and tobacco, old revenue 


farmers, can spare a little more. The millionaires and 
‘five-thousand-dollar clerks are opening their safe de- 
posit vaults and vest-pocket rolls to disgorge for the in- 
The Government will not suffer, and will 


me tax. 


ONCE 


enjoy short days of patchwork business and sleepless 


A WEEK. 


nights watching the men with incomes. 


But the Annus Mirabilis that ended March 4, 1894, 
has so little to show in actual performance that it must 
be set down as a very slow year. Any man mean 


enough, however, to laugh at its farce of Silver Re- 
peal, Hawaii and Tariff Reform, must have had a fast, 
jolly time of it But we cannet laugh at 
panying scenes of destitution, nor at the people's great 
heart of kindliness and fraternity coming to the rescue 
of legislative incapacity and patchwork. The healthy 
mind cannot be angry at the spectacle, either. Nor 
does the American instinct permit of tears in sight of 
an attempted revolution in our fiscal and financial poli- 
cies, because that revolution cannot and must not suc- 
ceed. The people are saying as much as this every time 
they get a chance. 

But the attempt is an outrage, all the same, on a 
good-natured people. ONCE A WEEK has no right to 
threaten or even to suggest too pointedly to legislators 
chosen by their fellow-citizens for such high honors 
as they now enjoy and for such non-transferable re- 
sponsibilities as they are burdened with. But it is time 
to call the attention of the present dominant party to 
the facts: first, that they have done practically nothing 
yet; and, secondly, that if the alleged reforms they are 
attempting were really in the public interest and for the 
general welfare, things would not be as they are now. 


the accom- 


Mr. FRANK M. VERNON was at one time a friend of 
Eugene Kelly, Jr., banker, of this city. Being ‘‘dead 
broke’ in Chicago, a few weeks since, he wrote the 
banker that he was dead—which, of course, is quite 
another condition of life—yes, life, let it go at that, 
for Vernon was not dead. A draft for one hundred 
and eight dollars was sent to ‘‘A. E. Petzer, Under- 
taker, Chicago,’’ Mr. Kelly at the same time inquiring 
about Vernon’s last illness, and whether he had re- 
ceived religious consolation in the final crisis. About 
the time ‘‘A. E. Petzer’’ had read this anxious line, 
he was, no doubt, thinking of other kinds of consola- 
tion, for he was a very wild boy of nineteen. Last 
week he came on to New York, to save funeral ex- 
penses or avoid being buried in the Chicago sand, from 
which nothing ever rises again, it is said. Mr. Kelly 
saw Vernon, and was so surprised that an ingrate 
whom he had paid to bury should walk the streets 
of the metropolis without cerements, that he had him 
arrested and held in one thousand-dollar bail. Vernon 
is now in prison for death. 

Last week the Cleopatra, flying the Union Jack, 
landed marines at Bluetields, in the Mosquito Reserva- 
tion, adjoining the territory of Nicaragua. By a treaty 
in 1830, the autonomy of the Reservation was guaran- 
teed, and the British commander learned that Nicara- 
guan troops were on the ground, a menace to the in- 
dependence of the Territorial Government. Secretary 
Gresham regards the landing of the marines as a very 
trivial affair. Great Britain is maintaining a govern- 
ment controlled by Jamaican negroes, who are them- 
selves virtually the masters of the native Indians for 
whose benefit, as against Nicaraguan encroachments, 
the treaty of 1860 was ratified. In view of this fact of 
history, and of the more important fact that English 
capitalists stand ready to take the Nicaragua Canal 
concessions that our dilatory policy is about to lose 
to us, how can Secretary Gahan regard the matter 
in such a light? 

THE sub-committee reported the revised Wilson Bill 
to the Senate Finance Committee on the 8th inst. It is 
believed by the sub-committee that the revised schedules, 
the income tax and the increased rates of interna] rev- 
enue will furnish ample money for the support of the 
Government. The feature of the bill, as revised, is the 
large number of changes from specific to ad valorem 
duties, as compared with the McKinley Law; but there 
are fewer such changes in it than there were in the 
Wilson Bill as passed by the House. This latter result 
is due to the efforts of Senator Hill and others, who, it 
is now probable, will oppose the bill, as a whole, in the 
Senate. It is alleged by the opponents of the income 
tax that, unless that measure is eliminated, the revised 
tariff bill will cause an immense excess of revenue. The 
principal reductions of duty are on woolen goods. 

AGRICULTURAL SECRETARY MorTON has added a new 
division to the Weather Bureau, to be in charge of Pro- 
fessor Milton Whitney, late of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. This division will study the climatic conditions 
of heat and moisture in the soil and the relation of 
these conditions to crop production. The American 
farmer will then sow his peas by advice of his soil- 
thermometer, and raise, perhaps, less blind peas than 
his pioneer ancestor did, who sowed them in the dark 
of the moon. }hat the practical farmer really wants 
is one dollar a bushel for his wheat; but, of course, 
Professor Whitney’s department will be useful for 
telling him how many bushels of cereals to the acre 
he can raise. It is the young, progressive, scientific 
farmer who will study the thermometer at seeding 
and planting. 

AT Cantonment, Kan., four masked men, a woman 
disguised and another man, not masked, raided the 
traders’ store and lined the proprietor and five clerks 
up at the point of the pistol. Every one of them was 
robbed, after which the safe was emptied of its avail- 
able resources. There is no bank nearer than fifty 
miles, and the trade done at Cantonment is consider- 
able. It is believed the safe contained a large sum. 
After the bandits had emptied the safe, the disguised 
woman suggested that the clerks get back their watches 
and jewelry, and the rest of the gang acquiesced. It is 
believed the woman was the notorious female bandit, 
“Tom King.”’ 

THE troubles of the navy are on the increase. Cruis- 
ing around Rio Harbor to see what they can find out, 
many of our jolly tars have come down with the yel- 
low fever. Secretary Herbert and Assistant Secretary 
McAdoo have the grip, and Commodore Ramsey is just 


.diate investigation 


vw 

getting well of it President Cleveland was obliged to 

tine Carnegie over a hundred thousand dollars for not 

furnishing A1 steel plates. In the midst of peace there 
is neither peace nor rest 

SENATOR BRADLEY, at Albany, is making a vigorou 


management of the Brooklyn Bridge 
The charges are of such a nature as to demand imme 
They include the ed buyin 
of real estate at a price greatly in excess of its market 
value, the collection of bridge rentals by a man who 
kept no books, and many other charges equally serious 


fight against the 


alleg 


 « ‘ 
\ CATARACT is forming on one of Mr. Gladstone's 
eyes, and the Grand Old Man has placed himself in th 


hands of Sir James Paget, the surgeon, and the oculist 
Nethercliff, for treatment. The venerable patient must 
remain in a darkened room for several weeks. His 


friends in England expect to hear from Mr. Gladstone 
in Parliament yet. 

IT is announced that, within the next week or ten 
days, ninety per cent of the coke ovens in the Connells 
ville region will be fired up—more than have been in 
operation for the past three years. At least six thou 
sand men now idle will be employed. The announce- 
ment comes from an official of the H. C. Frick Cok« 
Company. 

Moore BakeER, the young husband, of Franklin Park 
N. J., whose wife and child were butchered before his 
eyes, has sold all the blood-stained relics of the tragedy 
toa New York museum. The sympathy of the neigh 
bors has changed, for the most part, to disgust; whil 
the young husband does not seem to mind it in the 
least. 

FREDERICK VAUGHN, a wealthy Georgia planter, aged 
ninety, was sued by young and pretty Mary A. Allen 
and Nannie Mitchell of Atlanta for twenty thousand 
dollars for breach of promise. The case was settled 
on the &th inst. Vaughn died, and the costs are on 
the girls, 

THIRTY-EIGHT Georgian negroes arrived from Atlanta 
at this port on the &th inst., bound for Liberia. The 
journey costs seventy-five dollars each, and the voy 
agers call their destination the Promised Land. Here 
is hoping Liberia will find them desirable immigrant 
was fined five dollars in the 
Harlem Police Court last week. He did not know whet 
he lived; he worked, he said, at most anything; he 
had forgotten how old he was; and was a general all 
round misfit specimen to bear the name he gave 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


THIS is not fair. We must keep imports below e) 
orts, or there is no use trying to get along. C. Van 
Jeckhenger, an immigrant, landed at Ellis Island last 
week with sixty-eight pieces of baggage, breaking the 
record. 

It was charged, last week, that Senators having ir 
side information of the sugar schedule speculated in 
sugar certificates in Wall Street. Senator Peffer intro 
duced a resolution to investigate. 

THE latest is the case of the Mt. Sterling (Ky.) Times 
A citizen died. The 7imes said, in the ‘In Memoriam 
that he had gone to a happier home. The widow has 
brought a libel suit. 

A DISQUIETING dispatch was received from Guadala 
jara, Mexico, on the 10th, stating that Representative 
Wilson is very weak and much emaciated. 


THE LATEST. 

THE latest union with the British nobility is recorded, 
Miss Virginia Bonynge, adopted daughter of C. W., 
Bonynge of San Francisco, es been married to Vis 
count Deerhurst, of the ancient Coventry family which 
traces its lineage back five hundred years. The present 
viscount is first cousin to the Earl of Craven, who mat 
ried Miss Cornelia Martin, at Grace Church, in this city 
some months ago. The Deerhurst-Bonynge wedding 
took place on the 10th inst., in All Saints’ Church, 
Kensington, in the presence of an assemblage of nota 
bilities, including Princess Christian, Princess Victoria 
of Schleswig-Holstein, and many earls, countesses and 
noble lords and ladies. 

It is announced that England’s Home Secretary, Mr 
Hi. H. Asquith, is soon to marry Miss Margot Tennant 

A NEW presidential election is to take place in France 
next October, and the candidates will be the present i1 
cumbent, M. Carnot, Cassimir-Perier, M. Chas. Dupuy 
and Waldeck Rousseau. 

PRESIDENT HIPPOLYTE of Hayti, it is reported, cap 
tured the mysterious yacht Natalie and had her crey 
shot. 

PRESIDENT PEIXOTO’S new fleet has appeared at last 
off the harbor of Rio Janeiro. This opens a prospect ot 
a naval fight at last if Mello’s fleet really means busi 
ness. Where is the Aquidaban that was so eager to 
blow the Nictheroy into smithereens ? 

DANIEL COUGHLIN has been acquitted of all con 
plicity in the historic Chicago tragedy in which D1 
Cronin was the victim. Dr. P. H. Cronin disappeared 
on the night of May 4, 1889, and his body was found in 
a catch-basin in the northern part of the city. Daniel 
Coughlin, Martin Burke and Patrick O'Sullivan were 
convicted of the crime and sentenced to life imprison 
ment at Joliet. Burke and O’Sullivan died in prison 
and Coughlin secured a new trial, which has just set 
him free. 

EARL ROSEBERY’S POLICY. 

THE latest up to the time of going to press is that 
the Queen’s speech on Parliament’s reopening will 
recommend the abolition of plural voting, extension 
of the Scotch local Government, the organization of 
Boards of Conciliation to settle labor troubles, amend 
ment of the factory Acts, disestablishment of the Church 
in Wales, relief of evicted tenants in Ireland and regis- 
tration reform. 

Rosebery is said to intend to propose a scheme of 
federation for the whole United Kingdom, and, to 
satisfy the radical wing of the Liberals, a measure 
allowing the peers to sit in the House of Commor 
This is not precisely abolishing the House of Lords, but 
his colleagues in the Ministry think the occasion in »p- 
portune for any more comprehensive reform, 





THE WRECKING OF THE 
*“ KEARSARGE.,”’ 


Hk inquiry } to the cause of the Kear- 
arge disaster on Roncador Reef is being 
held in Brooklyn. The illustration on this 
page shows an interior view of the room 
and the members of the committee at 


jhe startlir innouncement that Ron- 
ador Reef is not properly located on the 
hurts has already been given to the pub- 


The old war ip 18 on the reef; we 
are all rry to see her give up in that 
vay; perhaps we should have regrette d 
it much more had she lived to be sunk 


by the great modern dynamite cruiser of 


It is really, perhaps, nobody's fault that 
the Aearsarge went ashore One of her 
commanders shed tears while giving his 
testimony. It is preposterous to suppose 
that any of her men neglected the old 
hero, or allowed her to be stranded. 

The Caribbean Sea is a treacherou 








THE INQUIRY INTO THE LOSS OF THE “KEARSARGE,” AT THE BROOKLYN NAVY YARD. 
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Miss K. M. HvuGer’s Srup1o.—(See page 6.) 


body of water, swept by bad winds, dotted with grow- 
ing reefs near the surface—and there must have been 
a bad sea running at the time of the accident, 

Let us do the best we can to get the Kearsarge 
home. A Boston wrecking company will get forty- 
five thousand dollars if it succeeds in doing so, and 
ten thousand dollars for making the attempt. After 
all is over, let us name the best of our new cruisers 
of the future Kearsarge, Jr. 

The latest account from the scene is to the effect 
that the old ship is being looted. So says a dispatch 
from Colon, dated the 6th of March. Two British 
schooners, laden with arms and stores recovered from 
the wreck, have left the scene for the island of Grand 
Cayman. It is not known what disposition they will 
make of their cargo. 

\ quantity of arms and stores, rescued by other 
vessels, have been landed at the islands of Old Provi- 
dence and San Andres. 

The arms were taken possession of by the Columbian 
Government, and the stores were sold at auction. 

The position of the Kearsarge on Roncador Reef has 
not changed. 

The Navy Department at Washington has received 
no information from Colon in regard to the reported 
looting of the wrecked Aearsarge, but the dispatch is 
not discredited. Old Providence and the other small 
islands in the vicinity are inhabited by people whose 
chief source of livelihood is in breaking up wrecks. 
Only a few years ago one of the Colon steamers went 
ashore on one of these islands, and it was necessary to 
take an armed force to the scene to drive off the pirates. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy McAdoo was shown 
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the dispatch. He said: ‘‘Knowing tl 
character of the peo} leon Old Proviue n 
Island, the re port that the Kearsarg h 
been boarded and arms and stores tak: 
is not surprising. All we expect to sa 
is the hull of the old vessel, and if no at 
tempt has been made to burn the wreck 
we have not suffered serious damage, 

“The report that two British vesss 
have carried away stores and arms fro: 
the wreck is a more serious matter. ] 
this be so, I have no doubt that the mat 
ter was called to the attention of t 
British authorities.’’ 

The State Department has received n 
information on this subject from the Cor 
sul at Colon. 


Look at page 13 if you want to find 
out how you can gain very much for very 
little. The explanation there given of th 
value of a subscription, including two 
novels per month and premiums, wil! 
astonish all vho have never been gsub- 
scribers. 
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MR. COURTLANDT PALMER'S RECITALS. 


AN event of more than common interest in the 
musical world this season has been the appearance, 
as a professional player, of Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, the 
talented young American pianist, who recently com- 
pleted his studies abroad. Mr. Palmer gave his first 
piano recital on the 3d inst., in the Madison Square 
Garden Concert Hall, in presence of a large and cor- 
dially appreciative audience. His programme was as 
follows: Piano Concerto in C Minor, by Saint-Saens; 
Liszt’s ‘‘ Waldesrauschen ;’’ Saint-Saens’s ‘‘ Romance 
Sans Paroles;’’ a waltz of Chopin’s, and Liszt’s “‘Pol- 
onaise’’ in E Major. At his second concert, given in 
the same hall on the 8th inst., Mr. Palmer played 
Chopin’s concerts in E Minor, in the arrangement 
made by Tausig; Liszt’s ‘‘Hungarian Fantasia,’’ and 
a study in G Minor by Ludwig Schytte. Mr. Anton 
Seidl and his Metropolitan Orchestra assisted Mr. 
Palmer at both concerts, and, of course, contributed 
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GOWN. 


HER GRANDMAMMA’S 


(Drawn specially for ONCE A WEEK by E. PERCY MoRAN.—See page 7.) 


IN 


largely to the enjoyment of the audience. Mr. Palmer 
will give a third recital in the Madison Square Concert 
Hall on the coming Thursday afternoon. A portrait of 
the talented young pianist will appear in our next issue. 





Once A WEEK is constantly receiving letters express- 
ing wonder that so much can be given for its moder- 
ate subscription price. As has been said many times 
before, the proprietor aims to make as small a percen- 
tage of profit as possible even on a very large circula- 
tion. How large a circulation must be may be imagined 
when it is understood that, if ONcE a WEEK had only 
seventy-five thousand subscribers for the paper with 
novel and premiums, it could not give the same for 


one year for less than ten dollars. No establishment 
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in the world has finer or completer mechanical facili- 


ties; but such facilities would be of very little use 
without a circulation so large as to more than offset 
No feat- 


ure of our ONCE A WEEK enterprise is more attractive, 


the cost of paper, printing and distribution. 


popular and remunerative to subscriber and publisher 
than the Semi-Monthly Library. The reason is very 
simple. It the 
novels—to quote from a late number of the Spring- 
field Republican—‘‘the best works of European fiction, 


comprises, besides finest American 


many of which have hitherto been quite inaccessible 


to English and American readers.’’ About literary 


matters there is no better authority than the Spring- 


field Republican. 
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VY the littl things tha »to make up 

ru da life, that seem of no account and 

hardly worth mentioning. are really potent 

factors in the growth of civilization and 

landmarks in the history of the race. Thus 

the gl ve, though anevery-d iv article, worn 

without thought or lightly cast aside, will 

tell to the student of men and manners 

a most romantic and interesting story. A 

thoughtful observer has said Soap is the criterion of 

a nation's civilization, and marks the upward step from 

the savage: but the glove is the criterion of its elegance 

the symbol of its culture and manners 

To find the origin of this graceful lit- 
tle luxury we must go far back, beyonid 


the time where the stately Muse of His- 
tory appears, and in the gray clouds of 
mythology we catch a glimpse of it. OF 
course, it was the outcome of femi- 
nine vanity, and the fair Queen of 
Love herself wore the very first 
ply infatuated 
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glove Venus was de 


with that gav youth, Adonis: and, 
reckless of all consequences, went 
with him everywhere Once, 


however, she ran to the forest, 
seeking him, and fell upon a 
bush of thorns, so that her snows 
hands were rudely scratchel, anl 
she moaned with 

pain; and was the 

more distressed be -* 


























cause her hands | 
were sv disfigured i 
But catch a woman 





yielding to circum- 
stances, no matter 
how discouraging! 

The Goddess of 
Love and Beauty 
was full of wit, al- 
though this is not 
always the case 
with such famous 
belles. Hear what 
the old legend tells 


us of her invention: 





With this for a starting-point, the glove may be 
traced all along through the centuries. The Gods and 
Goddesses on high Olympus wore perfumed gloves 
with golden felnme and in the mythology of every 
nation it appears, sometimes as worn for protection, 
often used as gauntlet and thrown down in defiance. 
In the Talmud, in the 
Old restament and 
other ancient records 
we learn that gloves 
were worn by kings 
and princes only 
among all the great 
nations 
of old 
the He- 
brews, 
Baby- 
lonians, 

.. Persians, Sidon- 
—<e* ians, Greeks and 
2) Romans, and 
J Scandinavians. All had the 
glove, thus showing a high 
degree of ele ‘rance 
as well as civiliza- 
tion. Plutarch 
tells of King Da- 
rius and his gold- 





. 
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ime a yee Gantery 
trimmed gloves; and it was said in derision of the 
Persian noblemen that, not content with covering 


bodies and feet. they were so effeminate as to shield 
their hands 
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The first mention of thein in the Bible is where Re- 
becca made gloves of skin for her favorite son Jacob, 
in order that he might deceive his aged father and gain 
the blessing intended for his brother Esau. For ‘‘Esau 
was a hairy man,” and the blind old Isaac could only 
know him by that token, The pictures on old walls, 
the carvings on old monuments, all go to prove that 
from Asia the glove was brought to E; gypt, from Eg gypt 
to Greece, from Greece to Rome , and thence to England. 
The Anglo-Saxons undoubtedly wore them; for Strutt, 
in his ‘‘Book of Costumes of the World,’’ tells that cer- 
tain German merchants paid duty on a bundle of gloves 
to King Ethelred, called the Unready. 

The primitive hand-covering was shaped like a rude 
mitten, having a bag for the fingers and palm und a 
smaller one for the thumb. The first fingered-glove 
mentioned in history was the gauntlet of William the 

Conqueror, made of deer skin, with 


. jointed plates of metal attached to 


ae VRP the back of each finger, 
Ne, fl so ir so that it could be used 
em ei’ as a Weapon as well as a 
















defense and protection. 
Cromwell and his pi- 
ous soldiers wore . stiff 
leather gauntlets that 
came half-way up 
the arms, and were 
formidable articles 
of dress. In the first 
Christian Era mis- 
preached against the 
gloves; but, as time 
monks adopted their 
the tenth century 
of the clergy were 
style of glove. For 


years ol the 
sionaries 
luxury of 
passed, the 
use, and in 
the various grades 
marked by the 
example, the Pope 
might wear white 
gloves, the bishop 
or abbe, red; the 
prelate, violet; the simple 
priest, black. 

Literature is adorned by 
many a bright picture of BE 
this charming little artic]. Sa 
In story and in song it «)- 
pears and re-appears, ani 
many are the plots where 
the guilty wife or sweet- 
heart, the false husband or 
lover, are brought to well- 
deserved shame by the un- 
timely tinding of a glove. The 
handkerchief shares this fatal ‘894 
notoriety with its elder sister of 
luxury, and without the two our 
modern novelists would find their oc- 
cupation gone. In days of chivalry 
we read of the mailed gauntlet, to- 
gether with the helmet and _ the 
sword. Shakespeare, the model of 
all poets, with marvelous common 
sense, as well as the true perception of genius, often 
uses the glove to aid him in working out his designs. 
The pensive Hamlet, sighing o’er his lady-love; the 
passionate Romeo, as he invokes his Juliet’s presence ; 
the swarthy Moor, all torn with jealousy; fair Rosalind 
and her sylvan friends—all of these, and many others, 
lend a halo to this every-day companion, and embalms 
it in the odors of romance. Who can forget the story 
of that haughty beauty who dared her lover's wrath 
just once too often, and in throwing her glove among 
the lions for him to rescue and restore, found, alas! 
that she had lost—not her glove, but her lover. 

The poets of the gay cavaliers—of the romantic days 
when “‘lace and ruffles danced with patch and pearl- 
powder,’’ when life at Court was one glittering mas- 
querade—wrote many an ode ‘‘To My Ladye’s Glove,’ 
and gallant young soldiers risked their lives to win one 
as a favor from coy sweet- 
hearts. Many a bard of 
our modern days has been 
fired with the same magic, 
for nothing about a young 
girl’s dress has such 
charming. associations. 
Like flowers or bonbons, 
the lover may select and 
offer them as incense be- 
fore his lady’s shrine; and 
where is the youth who would not treasure even a 
cast-off glove that had once pressed her snowy hand? 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN IN PROFESSIONS. 


), rebel as you are, you have had to come live 
with us,” said a Northerner, teasingly, to a 
woman journalist at a dinner a few evenings 
ago; ‘“‘and acknowledge, don’t you find us 
very —_— able ?”’ 

Vhy, certainly,’’ she quickly retorted; 
Sinape are thirty thousand resident Southern- 
ers in New York now, and vou know, a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole loaf.’’ 
‘‘Had the Southern soldiers been women, and the 
weapons—words, we would never have been victors,” 
was the retort courteous. 





Among these thirty thousand residents are many 
women. <A class of women who, trained and nurtured 
in the South with its indolent air, have brought their 
wares to this market and sold them. Some of them 
easily — most of them, laboriously. They have met 
discouragement with the calm reflection of Mrs. Ale- 
shine, —s sitting on a life-preserver in the Pacific 
eating canned lobster, ‘that she expected queer things 
to hap = when she made the trip.” 

They have left the small towns for actual work—not 
one of them, to quote Miss Roseboro, expecting to be 
amused by it. They knew they must face privation 
and poverty and relinquish social life in its formal 
sense. They thought the matter over seriously, then 
took the step. 

One woman has proved a stepping-stone for another 
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the ranks have broadened, and now the parade is one 
men stop to look at: yea, take off their hats to. 

Elizabeth Bisland of New Orleans with her brillian 
success inspired many Southern girls to come North. 
Then came the added successes of Mary and Margaret 

3island, a trio of whom the South is so cordially proud, 
Many girls mistook aptitude for genius and were taught 
differently in a merciless school. Others pushed apti- 
tude into genius—of a kind—by making a niche for 
their talents. Said a well-known editor here to me 
once: ‘‘I despair when I hear a young stranger Say, 
‘IT know I have genius, and I want the ‘eppertantty to 
prove it;’ but I am hopeful when I hear her say, ‘I 
must mi ike a living in some way, and I intend to suc- 
cee ad.’ 

In the realm of art Miss GEORGIA CAMPBELL is fore- 
most of Louisiana’s representatives. She belongs to one 
of that State’s most exclusive and wealthiest families. 
Miss Campbell studied for twelve years abroad under 
the best instructors. Coming home to America, she set 
about making a practical application of her talent. Por- 
trait-painting is her line. So energetically has she 
worked—though one, to look at her, would say the 
languor of the South had never lef 1e has 
an income from her work of eight thousand dollars a 
year. She owns a handsome house von Madison Avenue, 
where her mother and sister live with her. She goes to 
Newport and Bar Harbor in the summer, and there 
paints many of the smart set. Some of the notable 
people she has painted are Leland Stanford, the Faculty 
of the Stanford University, Senator and Mrs. Hearst, 
Senator Fair, also many dignitaries of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, of which Miss Campbell is a member. Mini- 
ature paintings are a specialty of hers, especially those 
of brides. This kind of artistic portraiture, framed in 
pearls or diamonds, is now very popular as a wedding 
gift. The last done by Miss Campbell are of Miss Dahl- 
gren, who married Dr. Penrose, and Mrs, Jack Agar. 

KATHARINE MIDDLETON HUGER is an artist of whom 
Charleston, S$. C., may well be proud. Miss Huger’s art 
career began with an acquaintance with Mr. William 
Hunt of Boston, who, observing a spirited sketch made 
by her in his studio—though she was then a schoolgirl, 
and not a pupil—interested himself in her behalf, and 
strongly advised her to study art professionally, Miss 
Huger borrowed one thousand dollars and went to Eu- 
rope—first to Italy and Algiers, then to Paris. Miss 
Vegnamn, the clever Danish artist—who was, perhaps, 
the strongest exhibitor in the Danish Department at the 
World's Fair—was her friend in Paris, and Gerome her 
critic. Coming back to America, she resumed her stud- 
ies, under Kenyon Cox, Thomas Eakins and Chase. 

Miss Huger is now a member of the Art Student’s 
League, the Woman’s Art Club and one of the founders 
of the Water-Color Club, and an exhibitor in most of 
the annual exhibitionsjof New York and Boston. Though 
once entirely burned out, she has again gathered some 
interesting things together in her studio. On her walls 
are ‘‘Washerwoman in the Tennessee Mountains’’ and 
the ‘‘Hop-Pickers,’’ both from recent exhibitions. Miss 
Huger took the first prize for Water-Colors at the New 
Orleans Centennial, and has one or two designs marked 
with the seal of approval of the World’s Fair. 

Mobile, Ala., has sent Miss LonpIE Lyons HEvstIs. 
Miss Heustis is a daughter of the late Dr. A. J. Heustis 
of Mobile, and Miss Lyons, who was a South Carolina 
belle. She is a very lovely woman, in a typical Southern 
way. Large eyes, dark hair, small features, dainty 
hands and feet, she is the realization of la belle Creole. 

Miss Heustis studied abroad for four years, under 
such master as Bouguereau, Fleury and Charles La- 
sar. Her métier is portraiture. Painting from the 
best models in the galleries of Italy and France, she 
has arrived at more than proficiency in her art. Her 
ortrait of Miss Lyons, a Creole beauty of New Or- 
aan who has been the débutante belle of this season, 
was exhibited at the recent Academy exhibition. The 
portrait of Colonel Alexander McClure, of the Philadel- 
phia 7imes, is one of her finest efforts 

Miss Heustis is bright with her pen as well as brush. 
Traveling as much as she has for the last four years, she 
gained material for a series of delightful letters to the 
Philadelphia papers. 

Miss CLIFFORD WALKER of Charleston, S. C., is an- 
other gifted and earnest artist. Her father was British 
Consul to that city for years. Miss Walker gave up 
several years to study in Munich, Paris and Rome, 
thoroughly developing the talent which, as a child, 
was so marked in ber. Portraiture is also her decided 
line. Her life-size portrait of Mr. Hugh Garden, that 
hangs in the rooms of the Southern Society, of which 
he is president, is one of her ‘‘show-pieces.’" She has 
a large class at her studio on One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street, is one of the instructors at the Academy, 
and is a frequent exhibitor. Miss Walker is a thorough 

Carolinian in accent and manner, and is a most delight- 
ful woman to know. 

MIss CAROLINE GOODWIN of Savannah, Ga., of whom 
much has been written lately, is one of the rising young 
illustrators. Her fashion work, which is of a rarely 
picturesque order, is sought after by the larger syndi- 
cates. She does a good bit of magazine work, and her 
last effort—the illustrating of Crawford’s ‘‘Mr. Isaacs”’ 
—has won her high praise. As Miss Goodwin has not 
yet touched the quarter of a century mark, her achieve- 
ments are all the more surprising. 

Coming to New York at nineteen, she entered the 
Cooper Institute, then joined the League. While study- 
ing there she did an amount of fashion work which 
brought her in quite a little money. This she started 
to Europe with, and studied during one summer in 
Munich. Her work always finds a ready market; it 
is breezy and catching. Fortunate, indeed, is the fash- 
ion article that bears her illustrations. 








THE difference between the library of new fiction 
that all our regular subscribers get with this journal 
and all other libraries is, that the latter are not in it, 
On page 13 will be found further particulars. We must 
announce here, before it is too late, that we have a 
few hundred of a six-volume edition of Eliot’s Works 
for renewing subscribers, if they prefer that classic 
to the edition of “‘Tennyson”’ or to Irving's “Life of 
Washington. 
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009 tg Cae POL QAP cn, 
oF tie USINESS 
DEPRESSION 


FROM HENRY CABOT LODGE’S POINT OF VIEW. 





no AT-a state of extreme business depression exists 
cy in this country and has existed since last spring 

is, unfortunately, beyond doubt. It is equally 

true that the country has never endured a period 
of business reverses so severe as this. The panics of 1887 
and 1857 may have been relatively as great ; but were ab- 
solutely much less injurious and involved less joss and suf- 
ering, because the population and business of the country 
at those periods were much smaller than at the present 
time. No one questions the historical fact that panics or 
veriods of business depression recur with a certain regu- 
farity and are commonly due to general and recurrent 
causes. But panics and depression of exceptional magni- 
tude, such as now exist, accompanied by profound and 
widespread suffering, cannot be explained upon any gen- 
eral principles. They stand so entirely apart from the or- 
dinary and recurring periods of dull business that they 
must have special causes. In this case, where the de- 
pression has been so unusually severe and protracted, 
the causes are not difficult to find. 

In the first place, it must be noted that those events 
which sometimes produce panics of extreme severity, 
and which are beyond the control of men, are here 
wholly lacking. The United States were prosperous in 
1892—more than usually so, in fact. Our industries 
were active and extending. Our labor wus well em- 
ployed, and the volume of our exports and imports at 
the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1892, was the larg- 
est ever known. Since that time there has been no war 
nor any threat of war from any quarter. There has 
been neither pestilence nor famine, nor any failure of 
crops. The crops of 1893, although not exceptionally 
large, were good and sufficient. In seeking, avetions, 
for the causes of the present exceptional business mis- 
fortunes which have come upon us, we must look in 
soie other direction than to those which are commonly 
described as the act of God or the Republic’s enemies. 
To arrive at the true explanation we must examine 
what we ourselves have been doing, in order to dis- 
cover the reasons for the panic and depression which 
have overtaken us. We have not far to seek. We 
have, in short, only to look at our very recent political 
history. 

There has been a great political change. For more 
than thirty years the Republican party controlled the 
Government of the United States, in whole or in part, 
and through that long period Republican policies were 
dominant and unbroken. . 

In November, 1892, the people of the United States 
took the control of the Government from the Republi- 
can party and transferred it in every branch to the 
Democrats. As very often happens, the extent of the 
change was not realized until it had actually been made. 
After the November elections of 1892 the business of the 
country awoke suddenly to the fact that a party had 
come into power which proposed to make great eco- 
nomic and tinancial changes, and what those changes 
were to be, or how far they would go, no man could 
predict. In this way an element of vast uncertainty 
was introduced into the business situation, and the 
natural result followed. Successful business depends 
more largely upon confidence than upon any other 
single condition, and business confidence rests upon a 
reasonable ability to forecast the future. After the 
election of 1892 it was no longer possible to forecast 
the future, as affected by legislation. Men only knew 
that a change was coming, which they could neither 
estimate nor divine. The effect of this state of mind 
was at once appurent. Business began to hesitate, new 
enterprises were arrested, and a general contraction of 
obligations set in. Alarmed by the impression upon 
public opinion consequent upon their carrying the 
elections, the Democratic leaders and newspapers 
sought to divert it from themselves and their party 
by proclaiming that it was wholly due to the dangers 
to be apprehended from the operations of the Silver 
Act of 1890. Unfortunately, the effect of the procla- 
mation was different from what they had anticipated. 
They did not divert or allay the anxiety which pre- 
vailed; they merely intensified it and increased to an 
extreme nape the sensitiveness of business. They im- 
pressed the country with a belief that we were in dan- 
ger of a business convulsion by the expulsion of gold, 
which would soon place us upon a silver standard; but 
they proposed nothing to restore the confidence they 
had shaken. In this situation the Democrats came into 
office. 

Out of power, they had made no suggestion of relief, 
and in power, they made no attempt to meet the ditti- 
culties which they declared to be the sole cause of our 
business anxiety. They neither called Congress to- 
gether to prevent the departure of gold by stopping 
the purchase of silver, nor did the Administration 
issue bonds to add to the gold supply, which was the 
only other alternative. They allowed the country to 
drift — a very dangerous operation with business 
alarmed and sensitive. The first crash came when the 
Secretary of the Treasury intimated, in April, that he 
might pay the Treasury notes in silver; and then the 
country plunged forward from one disaster to another. 
During the ensuing months we passed through all the 
miseries of an acute panic and an artificial currency 
famine. Congress, called together in August, late in 
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October repealed the purchasing clauses of the Silver 
Act of 1890. The repeal brought no relief, although 
there can be no doubt that it was a wise measure, so 
far as it went; but its failure to relieve satisfied the 
country that the Administration neither understood 
nor cg ence the situation. The real reason that 
repeal brought no relief was that it did not touch the 
underlying evil. That which had alarmed business 
and made it ripe for panic was not, at bottom, the 
fear of existing laws; but the dread of a change in 
all our economic and financial policies. People knew 
that the Democrats intended to assail and break down 
the policy of protection, and that meant a revolution 
in our industrial system. The consequence was that 
industry was paralyzed. No one dared to buy or sell, 
and, with the paralysis of the industrial system, all the 
business of the country came to a standstill or suffered 
ruinous reduction. 

This was the situation after the repeal of the Sher- 
man Law, and it is worse to-day, owing partly to its 
mere continuance and still more to the fact that every- 
thing which has been attempted since by the party in 
power has added to the alarm of the country and to 
the prevailing uncertainty. The Wilson Bill, which 
the House passed, is absolutely indefensible from any 
point of view, and is constructed with an ignorance 
which seems almost incredible. Free trade may be 
defended as a system, and so may protection; but a 
measure which administers free trade to some indus- 
tries and protection to others, is a system of prefer- 
ences which is not only indefensible and unjust, but 
hopelessly and radically vicious. The actual changes 
proposed by the Wilson Bill have alarmed business 
even more than the threat of change, because the 
reality, as is rarely the case, proves to be worse than 
the menace. The reality surpasses the imagination. 
Most injurious of all is the fact that the Wilson Bill 
offers no prospect of either rest or certainty. If it 
should be enacted, if it become a law to-morrow, it 
would not put any stop to the tariff agitation, or hold 
out any prospect but one of continued and violent 
changes extending over many years, for no such statute 
could possibly stand. It is so utterly wrong in every 
way and from every point of view that it would go 
on to the statute book only to be changed or repealed 
at the earliest opportunity, no matter which party 
might be in power. 

Here, then, is the most immediate cause of the ter- 
rible depression in business and of the widespread suf- 
fering which exist in the country at the present mo- 
ment. The uncertainty which began in November, 
1892, has grown to enormous proportions, and we 
cannot even begin the slow process of recovery until 
that uncertainty is removed. The return to pros- 
perity will, at best, be slow; but it is wholly impos- 
sible while the dark cloud of the Wilson Bill, which 
paralyzes our entire industrial system, and which 

romises nothing but continued and indefinite changes, 

angs over us. The passage of the bill would bring no 
real relief. Its defeat alone would enable us to start 
upon the ee path. 

But, although the Democratic performances in re- 
gard to the tariff constitute the greatest and most im- 
mediate cause of our business depression and present 
the most formidable obstacle to recovery, there are 
other causes at work, derived from the same source, 
which tend in the same direction. The course of 
the Administration in the Treasury Department has 
alarmed the country. From the period of Mr. Carlisle’s 
April interview all confidence in the Treasury Depart- 
ment has been lost, and nothing has eed to restore 
it. There is a large actual deficit, which the Wilson Bill 
threatens to make continuous; yet the party in power 
in Congress has not made the slightest effort to enable 
the Treasury to borrow money, and the Administration 
has issued bonds in order to supply their most pressing 
needs, under a doubtful power and by the evasion of 
the strict letter of the law. While the Administration 
was engaged in this dangerous but inevitable effort to 
secure indispensable relief for the Treasury, the party 
of the Administration in Congress were reporting and 
discussing resolutions which declared the action of 
their President and his Secretary of the Treasury to 
be wholly illegal. What possibility is there for any- 
thing but doubt and distrust when the people see the 
party in power not only refusing to measures nec- 
essary to sustain the public credit, but doing their best 
to discredit and taint the loan which their own Ad- 
ministration is engaged in issuing? The loan hung 
fire, and, marvelous as it may seem, there was at one 
time a possibility that the bonds of the United States 
would not be sold. They finally were taken by the 
banks of New York and Boston, in order to protect 
the credit of the country; but the transaction gave 
one more blow to business confidence, and increased 
the already overwhelming distrust. 

Not content with this, the Democrats in the House, 
having passed their tariff, have reverted to the cur- 
rency, and have passed a bill to coin the seigniorage 
—equivalent, in the language of Mr. Hewitt, to ‘‘coin- 
ing a vacuum.”’ It is purely a measure of silver in- 
flation of a very dishonest kind; it may easily lead 
to free silver legislation, and it seriously alarms all 
the financial interests of the United States. In other 
and less important directions the Administration of 
the Democratic party has produced the same effect. 
The Hawaiian policy has convinced the country of the 
incompetency of the Administration in foreign affairs. 
No one can tell, after the Sandwich Island performance, 
in what endless foreign complications the powers that 
be may at any time involve us. 

The general result of all this is that the people have 
no confidence in the party which they have put in con- 
trol of the Government, and such a state of public feel- 
ing is absolutely fatal to any revival of business. No 
business man dares to do anything when he does not 
know what Congress or the Administration may do to 
ruin all the conditions of business success; and when 
business men do not dare to move, the workingmen are 
idle, unemployed and suffering. If we could go to the 
polls to-morrow, the people could be safely trusted to 
restore confidence themselves by making it impossible 
to juggle further with the financial and economic inter- 
ests of the country. Unfortunately, some months must 
intervene before the general election, and the underly- 
ing fundamental causes of our business depression can- 
not be done away with until that time. If the Wilson Bill 
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could be defeated in the Senate, the period of recovery 
would at once set in; for the people would then under- 
stand that no further injurious changes could be made be- 
fore they had an opportunity to speak at the ballot-box. 
But, if the Wilson Bill cannot be defeated or held up in 
the Senate, we need look for no relief until November, 
when the people will take the matter into their ow n 
keeping and look after their own interests. Even then, 
if the Wilson Fill is on the statute book, no general or 
vigorous prosperity can be hoped for until two years 
more have elapsed and we have opportunity to get 
back on to the solid ground which we abandoned in 
1892 
-~e- 
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BY PERRITON “MAXWELL: 


UT few people who live outside the realm of 
art appreciate the patient, plodding labor in- 
volved in the production of an important 
painting. It is frequently remarked of some 
well-known artist that he ‘‘just dashed off"’ 
such and sucha masterpiece, or that he works 
only when the inspiration is upon him. What 
nonsense! Nothing is more erroneous or more 
harmful to the artist than these silly asser- 

tions. I wish that some of those misinformed persons 
who believe that any great work of art can be ‘‘dashed 
off,’’ could sit in the studios of some of our famous 
delineators of life and fancy, and watch them carefully 
‘lay in’ the foreground of a landscape, or painting a 
bit of clinging drapery upon a nude figure, or laboring 
with the most painstaking care over an effect of sun- 
light on a yellow dish, the curvature of a graceful 
woman's arm, or the eccentric twist of an oak tree’s 
trunk. My misinformed friends would soon be unde- 
ceived. It is not an unusual thing for an artist to be 
employed uyson a single canvas for six or eight months, 
indeed, I have known an enthusiastic artist to work 
from dawn to sunset, only resting at meal time. Pict- 
ures are frequently begun in the morning, only to be 
entirely painted out again in the afternoon. The first 
painting is but seldom entirely satisfactory in the eyes 
of its originator. Nor is this true only of those artists 
who center their industry upon the depiction of minute 
details; for some of the most broadly painted pictures 
have involved in their making the most tedious applica- 
tion upon the part of the artist. 

Mr. Percy Moran is a conspicuous and highly tal- 
ented member of that famous clan of Morans who have 
made themselves a part of the artistic history of this 
country. A Philadelphian by birth, Mr. Moran lived 
only a few years in his native city, having come to New 
York at an early age, where he has since been located. 
There is great refinement in the work of Percy Moran 
—a soft, exquisite touch that lends it an almost ethereal 
delicacy. He is nothing if not dainty. His dames and 
damsels of the last century are of noble birth and excel- 
lent breeding. You feel this in the presence of his crea- 
tions on canvas. His women are always in the mode, 
and their pretty gowns are of the richest material and 
most correctly fashioned. Mr. Moran would have been 
made a Court painter had he lived in the peaceful and 
picturesque days he is so fond of depicting. As it is, 
he is as much in demand by the picture-kuying public 
as if he wore a coronet. Mr. Moran is still young in 
years—as artists go—but old enough in artistic expe- 
rience. He is a careful worker, and a conscientious 
critic of his own achievements. His most recent draw- 
ing is the one reproduced on another page of this issue, 
It is a representative piece of work, and evinces a sound 
knowledge of old-time costuming. 

Coincident with the excellent exhibition of the 
American Water-Color Society come to an end at the 
National Academy of Design, was the annual dispiay 
of the New York Etching Club. There could be no 
more attractive adjunct to the aquarelles than the ex- 
cellent array of dainty needle-point pictures presented 
by the Etching Club this year. With every advance 
of the calendar the pretty art of etching grows in popu- 
larity. And why should it not? 

Frederic Remington, painter, penman and prowler 
after the picturesque, is packing his traps for a sojourn 
in lands beyond the Atlantic. He will visit Spain and 
Italy, and when he returns he will present the soldiery 
of these two countries in all of their eye-hurting gor- 
geousness. With quill and crayon Remington will give 
to the world of magazine-readers a view of the well- 
drilled warriors who wheel and waltz at the caprice 
of royalty. From cowboy to cuirassier is a long jump, 
even for an all-around illustrator to make; but where- 
ever a gun or a horse presents itself to view Remington 
will easily prove himself at home with his subject. 

A bright picture, next to a ray of sunshine and a 
sweet-faced woman, is the cheeriest thing in the world, 
and even a gaudy chromo may be made to hide an un- 
sightly gap in the plaster of some humble home, The 
chromo-maker is a much-abused personage; but he cer- 
tainly has a mission in this none too comfortable wurld 
of ours, despite his own commercial coarseness and the 
sneers of the high-art apostles. It is better that people 
should buy poor pictures—cheap or costly, it matters 
not—than not buy pictures at all. Unconsciously, the 
taste for good art is formed and strengthened even 
when fed upon the dregs of art, and it is better to 
have an impulse to possess a bad picture than to be in- 
different to all pictures. 

-e- 





MEN do not gather Rhode Island greenings from 


sour apple-trees, do they? Neither does the Ameri- 
can novel-reader find such novels as ‘‘Milre,’’ “‘Broken 
Wings,’’ ‘‘Uncle Scipio,’’ ‘‘Constance’’ and “Black 
Friday’’ in the slow-growing ‘“‘libraries’’ that are 


bought by people only when they cannot help them- 


selves. The Semi-Monthly Library has many other 


valuable features in combination. They are more 


fully described on page 138. 
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NEW ORLEANS TO-DAY. 


(As sketched by our special artist, Louis Sonntag, JR.—See page 15.) 
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(See page 14 
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fi, OMEWHERE in the heart of the Adirondacks, in 
» the hope that the healing balsams of pine and 
1 tir might stay the ravages of pulmonary phthisis, 
ne of the truest of Irish poets was hidden three 
> years ago Born in Ireland, educated at a Bel- 
fast university, inheriting from a doting rela- 
tive a small competence, which was soon spent 
in an idyllic life upon the Continent, and then emigrat- 
i to America to become one of the most brilliant and 
erratic stars of Bohemia, John Moran, like Fitz James 
©'Brien and a score of his talented countrymen, illus- 
trates forcibly the strength and weaknesses of the Celtic 
temperament. His poems, written to defray the ma- 
terial needs of life, but in obedience to a fastidious 
literary taste, were contributed to the various periodi- 
cals of his day without method or purpose— much as 
a bird sings or a true minstrel strikes his instrument, 
but with all the grace of ‘‘unpremeditated art.’’ They 
have left his prolific pen to go their ways, borne on ie 
idle winds of envious criticism and popular favor. Per- 
chance many appreciative readers throughout this land 
treasure in their scrap-books certain scarlet and golden 
trophies of his early autumn. But the prodigal author 
himself, either from carelessness or choice, made no 
effort to gather up these falling leaves ere winter left 
the tree of his genius bare. 

Lamentable as this was, it cannot be said that these 
songs touched with the divine fire,’’ as I remember 
an old friend once expressed it at the ‘‘Lambs’”’ Club, 
after reciting to me with a rare appreciation the poet’s 

Nocturne it cannot, I say, be said that they have 
fallen upon unappreciative ears. Perhaps nowhere 
more than among the gay and witty companions with 
whom his days and nights were passed has the rare 
quality of Moran’s poesy been relished. And it may 
be said of him that, while his verses, read in the cloister 
or afield, cannot fail to thrill the reader with that felicity 

phrase which genius alone commands, yet they never 
so truly proclaim their genuine inspiration as when ren- 
yimpathetic and talented interpreter 

It was my privilege so hear them; but long, long 
before, | remember to have read in various magazines 
certain lines so exquisite that a single reading etched 
them in gold upon my memory And when, as it 
chanced, upon a certain now ambrosiana, I met the 
author himself, it seemed to me that in recalling these 

» him forgotten vas in a sense brightening 
the bavs upon his brow. 

It is my purpose, within the limits of this brief 

aper, to group together certain specimens of this 
And first, what can 1 say of 
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Lis exquisite Nocturne 
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Somewhere in our poet's life there must be hidden 
but with the instinct and feeling 
ntleman, it is anonymous in his poems We 
vy of Jobn Moran that he was born in Newry, 
{ Ireland, on the Ist of August, 1851 
His father was a well-known Presbyterian clergy 
man, the pastor of the most fashionable and populous 




















chur f that denomination in Belfast John was 
educated at th Royal Academical Institute, and 
afterward Queen's College. He was a high-honor 
man a titutions, and evidenced his literary 
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as a result of which he became one of the best equipped 
art critics on the American press. In the intervals of 
his work in the galleries and studios, he lived an idyllic 
life in Southern Italy and Sicily. On the latter island 
he had an old castle, partially ruined, in which he 
lived. He came to America in 1876 to see the Cen- 
tennial, and after a year or more of travel, drifted 
into literary work as a poet, art-critic and story-writer 
This is the bare, brief epitome of his ways and wan- 
derings. Just where the siren of his dreams crossed the 
pathway of his lyrics he does not tell us. But there 
are glimpses in his work of a passion that shook his 
youth, and may have done much to ripen as well as 
scatter the fruitage of an over-sensitive spirit. Was 
it during his Sicilian Jife that the bright vision dawned? 
Here is a rondeau which caught the appreciative eye 
of Dr. Holland while editing Scribner's Monthly, in the 
days before the Century was born. Do we eatch here 
the first flushings of his new life’s morning? 


AT DAWN. 


RONDEAL 





At dawn of day, when cow-bells ring, 
O’er mellowing meadow lands where cling 


ed wreathes of mist, 





The clover-s 
Half pear! in hue, half amethyst, 
Glad skybound larks leap up to sing! 





And so my heart doth heavenward spring 
Wher ke some virginal queen, you bring 
Fresh, opet x buds by zephyrs kissed 


t dawn of day 
The breath, the balm, the glow you fling 
Like dewdrops from some bright bird’s wing 
rhrill all my being as 1 list 
lo melodies which must désist 
When nightfall hath discrowned me—king 
At dawn of day ! 
What shall I say of the following passionate poem? 
In its way, | remember to have read nothing finer— 
nothing that pleads more eloquently or conveys so 
much. 


| WISH. 
For one brief hour to lie, as I have lain, 
With head, world-wearied, pillowed on your breast; 
To fee yur subtle fingers weave about my brain 
Soft spells of yearned-for rest; 
Once } eto ha your sweet mouth cling to mine; 
I irink your ¢v-drawn kisses and low sighs; 
To fee r beauty thrill my od, like wine, 
And i n your iy eyes 
To kn« that u are mine for that brief hour. 
That \ uurs; that loss and pain are past; 
The to st ke by some lightning power, 
And ne ut last 


Are we to infer that love so deep, so absorbing, so 
intense as the above lines imply met with satiety at 
last? What shall we argue from the heartless cynicism 
and exyuisite tenderness of 


APRES 
SWEETHEART, the farce is over now; 
The curtain dropped; the lights turned 
You played your part, I must allow, 
Wit rt’s inimitable show 
Had I not known your role, my dear 
Thad bee vell deceived, I fear 
But, having gazed in guileless eyes 


rhat masked a very guileful heart, 
I watched your tricks of fei 


d, half amuse 





-d surpris« 





your art 
Of ti unt blush p-quiver, sigh, 


Are studies to such men as I 





Na nay, I would not grieve you, sweet 
Heart sorrow has no right to vex; 

If snares one time entrapped my feet, 
One woman does not damn her sex; 

L t e is best: breeds no fear; 

A kiss, a h—Good-night, my dear! 


Through the courtesy of a friend, I am enabled to 
give one more almost perfect poem; but in writing this 
article I have constantly felt an irritating sense of the 
utter helplessness of a critic who is unable, from insufti- 
cient data, to cull the gems of Moran’s verse. I realize 
the more keenly how laborious must be the effort of 
some future compiler in attempting to get together 
poems which have really anal our literature. 


\ BIRTHDAY MESSAGE. 
] CANN see your lovely face \o-day, 
and kiss you in the old, sweet way 








N asp a 
Since Fate has set our lives so far apart, 

I car tl at you have peace of heart 

God k y stainless as He made you fair 
Des , ma Desirée, ma plus chére! 

Love ds the key that locks my prison door; 
Mus remait se-barred for evermore ? 

He | vs desolation and my need, 

And I must be mute; I may not plead 


athe again with you His free, glad air; 














Des 1 Des a plus chére ! 

A tha eart’s desire should be .n vain! 
That empty husks are given our souls for grain ! 
Ah, me at the chalice of the years 

oO wine is blent with bitter ga)! of tears ! 

Ah.1 I can but leave you in God's care. 

Des ma Desiree 1 plus chére! 


Genius does not take itself with sufficient seriousness, 
Mere talent is methodical, and keeps a scrap-book—for 
the benefit of posterity, forsooth! So it happens that in 
the hurry of daily life full many a flower is born to 

waste its sweetness on the desert air’’ of the news- 
paper world. It is well that certain appreciative editors 
have realized this, notably Mr. Somers, who, by his 
monthly Current Literature, has made his readers and 
the poets themselves his lasting debtors. 

It is to be hoped that the recipient of the following 


verses held at their true worth their poetic inspiration : 
TO EDWIN A. ABBEY 


A LIMNER W has heard the lyre 
And f ved in poetic trend 
Through groves and glades, 
Where with most tuneful birds conspire 


Flowers, in variant scents and shades, 
To one fair end 
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beauty fitly give 
Fresh charm to words our hearts have held 
I rec is store; 
His clear embodiments shall live 
The fecund union of Art’s lore, 
And unexcelled, 


Where dainty maidens, quaintly dight 











Ir arb rococo, coyly wait 
rheir garden-tryst, 
We linger in the dusk half-light, 
The nightingale’s rare plaint we list— 
O tar ate 
Ah, we ive need of such as look 
And listen for the hidden song— 


Not jangled words; 
Who haunt the Oread’s bowered brook, 
Where canticles of answering birds 
Swell sweet and strong. 
Our souls crave succor in these days 
When Science makes such loud demands 
On time and thought. 
Our spirits love Song’s watered ways, 
And drift in shallops deftly wrought 
By Artist-hands! 

The negligence of our poet in omitting to preserve 
these waifs of Parnassus, of which he has given t 
world a glimpse, is almost culpable. But there was 
in the writer’s indifference to his work a native mod- 
esty which should, at least, be appreciated. Certainly 
the land that has given us Moore and Goldsmith has 
no cause to disown this later son, who holds as clear 
a title to the laurel. In the hope that certain of his 
friends or countrymen may take the necessary steps 
to perpetuate his memory, this imperfect tribute has 
been penned. HOWARD SEELY, 

—__> @<— 


AN OLD FOLKS’ WOOING.,. 


As “Chords and Discords,’’ Ossip Schubin’s latest 
novel, will not be quite ready to send out to our 
readers with the next number, we have been com- 
pelled to substitute ‘“‘Un Vieux Ménage,’’ by Henri 
Gréville, translated by Mr. E, P. Robins, under the 
title of 
most pleasing of the works of Madame Gréville. It 


“An Old Folks’ Wooing.’’ This is one of the 


is pure in sentiment and correct in tone, while the 
style is charming. It is the story of a middle-aged 
couple in the most aristocratic French society, with 
a fine chateau and Paris residence, wealthy, culti- 
vated, both handsome, who have drifted apart owing 
to the tendency of the husband toward frivolity and 
social amusements for which the wife has little zest. 
The wife is tempted—but is imperious. The husband 
succumbs — but the situation is carefully rendered 
with all due propriety. Finally they are brought 
together through simple means, and a very pathetic 
and beautiful story ends happily. ‘‘An Old Folks’ 
Wooing” is only one of many to be added, in rapid 
succession, to ONCE A WEEK’s Semi-Monthly Library, 
which is to be enriched by the best works of the best 
fiction-writers here and abroad. 

ONCE A WEEK favors the good that is in each of 
the two great parties; does not believe in keeping the 
country in continual uproar with talk while nothing 
is being done; believes in fair play, progress, and a 
seemly attention on the part of the people to every 
good and practicable scheme; has always been fair 
in its dealings with patrons and the public: wonder 
if this does not explain the fact that ONCE A WEEK 
is away up in the front rank of illustrated journals 


point of actual subscriptions? 





>< 

YELLOW FEVER is rampant at Rio Janeiro, andthe 
sanitary condition of the city is appallingly favorable 
to the progress of the plague. 

A younG Englishman, Charles V. Blake, arrived in 
this country last May, and stayed with friends at Banks- 
ville, N. Y., until February 2, when he too‘ a train for 
this city. He says he had four or five drinks with a 
friend, and at nine o’clock that night entered a Canal 
Street saloon, where it seems he had another drink, but 
no friend. For he fell asleep in the saloon, and when 
he woke up and paid the bartender a dollar, he got no 
change bac Several men, he claimed, attacked and 
robbed him, after he left the saloon, of every cent he 
had, besides a hundred-dollar gold watch. Some of the 
men were arrested, and Mr. Blake was held as a wit- 
ness. He was kept in the House of Detention until 
March 1, when one of the highwaymen was convicted 
of robbery in the first degree. He threatened, at one 
time, to appeal to the English consul. Mr. Blake is an 
expert accountant, and now that he is free, the chances 
are that he will stay out of the House of Detention. 

> o<——____ 


He—‘‘You don’t mean to tell me you are going t 
marry that old bald-headed professor?” 

She— ‘He is rather bald; but think how many young 
men of to-day are bald on the inside of their heads. 


**Den't Tobacco Spit or Smoke Your Life Away.”’ 
Tue truthful, startling title of a book about No-to-bac, the y 
harmless, guara ite ed tobacco-habit cure. If you want to quit and 
can't, use ** No-to-bac.”’ Braces up nicotinized nerves, elimi 
nicotine poisons, makes weak men gain strength, weight and v 
Positive cure, or money refunded. Sold by druggists. Bo al 
druggists, or mailed free. Address: The Sterling Remed 
Box 1273, Indiana Mineral Springs, Ind. 








For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has er 
used for children with never failing success. It corrects acidity 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, cures diar a 
whether arising from teething or other causes. An old and wel 
remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 
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WE FRIVOLOUS ONES. 


HAVE made a most humiliating dis- 
covery. I always firmly believed and 
maintained that no gentlewoman would 
ever under any circumstances stoop to 
bedeck herself with imitations of finery, 
especially in the matter of jewels, lace 
and feathers. I thought it was a case 
of noblesse oblige reposing on a principle 
so deeply ingrained in the moral nat- 
ire of the lady that no temptation, however powerful, 
‘ould ever prevail against it. But now, alas the day! 
vherever I look I am confronted with the spectacle of 
vomen of the highest class in gowns and bonnets 
inblushingly decorated with buckles, brooches, pins 
nd other ornaments of—paste! Only this and noth- 
ng more. I do not know how to defend my sex 
against charges of inconsistency and corruptibility in 
iew of this most important fact connected with recent 
fashions, except by saying that, in the first place, the 
effect of some of the new buckles and ornaments is 
exceedingly smart and pretty; and in the second place, 
there is assuredly not the shadow of an intent to de- 
ceive on the part of those who wear them. 

In one of the evening-gowns sketched for my illus- 
tration this week some of these meretricious ornaments 








are introduced with the happiest results. The gown 
was of pink silk, with a pattern of poppies, softened 
to produce a blurred effect. The skirt, with a short 
train, was simplicity itself, but the bodice was ideally 

. beautiful. It was composed 
of white satin, with double 
puffed sleeves of pink. Fil- 
my white lace, bordered with 
a narrow edging of dark fur 
and clasped with two paste 
buckles, formed an original 
trimming, and was admir- 
ably set off by a sash-belt 
of red velvet harmonizing 
perfectly with the poppies- 
strewn silk. 

One is always thankful 
for a good suggestion on the 
subject of renovating an 
old ball-gown. An excellent 
plan is to provide one’s self 
with a lace fichu, of the 
pattern of the one shown in 
the drawing. This is made 
of tambour lace, which has 
a black net ground, with a 
design in creamy white. It 
may be worn with equally 
good effect over a white ora 
black gown of silk or satin. 
The pattern one is of pure 
white satin, and the fichu is 
held to the figure by a wide Empire sash of black satin. 
White Brussels lace, mounted on black net, may also be 
used with excellent effect. A very good and economical 
plan is to have a square yoke of transparent lace, with 
puffed elbow-sleeves, which may be put on over a décol- 
let’ gown to turn it into a theatre or concert costume. 
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‘he third evening frock is a charmingly simple and 
dai.ty one. The skirt is of white moire, and the bébé 
bod:ce of soft white tulle, warmed up with a folded 
ei: ture and shoulder-straps of eau de nil and pink 
Miroir velvet. 





GOLD IN COLORADO. 

ua want to know all about the recent Gold Discoveries in Colorado, 

how 1 where to find ft, write to S. K. Hooper, Gen’! Pass. Agt. Deaver 
‘nd to Grande R. R., and he will send you pamphlet. 


ONCH A WEEK. 


Among the most alluring novelties of the season are 
the smart and picturesque Zouaves, made in velvet, 
cloth, silk or tweed, and having sleeves in the latest 
mode—that is, very full at the upper arm and very 





CHILDS PALE TOY 


Gy{iL0's TRE59 


tight from the elbow to the wrist. For wearing with 
these there is an almost endless variety of sleeveless 
bodices, made of silk with lace insertion, or of accor- 
dion-kilted silk muslin and chiffon. The collar is al- 
ways made ©! velvet—any color—and has a big buckle 
at the neck. Sometimes cravat ends of old lace emerge 
from either extremity of the buckle, not drooping down- 
ward in the old style, but spreading their wings, butter- 
fly-fashion, at each side. The Zouave fronts are lined 
with moire, and so cut that they can be worn closed or 
open, buttoning across with cut steel, enamel or hand- 
painted buttons. A Zouave in green velvet worn over 
a fichu of deep yellowish lace, with a collar of guipure 
embroidered with black and gray pearls, would make 
an effective bodice for the theatre. 

Legions of lovely summery hats and bonnets are al- 
ready filling the milliners’ windows and exercising their 
irresistible fascinations on the female passers-by. To 
the disinterested spectator, there is something quite 
ridiculous in the manner in which women cluster, in 
rows five and six deep, round these c#nters of attraction, 
especially at the changes of season. But we, who know 
the wherefore of this curiosity, readily condone the 
weakness, perhaps being conscious of a sneaking ten- 
dency that way ourselves. 

Of the two hats shown, one is in rough café au lait 
straw, trimmed with black tips, brown moiré ribbons 
and pink roses. The second is a picture hat of black 
lace enhanced with sprays of mimosa or purple pansies. 

Something pretty for the children is what many 
mothers are looking out for on the approach of fine 
weather. I recommend the frock shown in the illus- 
tration as one specially suitable for a schoolgirl. 
It is both dainty and serviceable, being carried out in 
serge or foulé of different colors, with chemisette and 
sleeves of silk to harmonize with the material. The 
charming little paletot for a child from four to six may 
be of hopsack or cheviot, fawn, tan or electric blue, 
trimmed with rows of baby 


ribbon or cord and flat 
braid. 

The pattern for a ba- 
by’s pelerine and _ hood 
will be appreciated in the 
nursery. This useful little 
garment is just what is 


needed to protect baby’s 
head and shoulders when 
carrying it from room to room. The material used is 
thick twilled yard-wide flannel, of which three yards 
will be needed, two for the cape and one for the hood. 
The latter should be shaped by the fingers into a trian- 
gle at the back, the seam coming underneath. It is 
then sloped and gathered to fit the neck of the cape, 
which has been previously fitted and gathered. The 
edges may be scalloped and embroidered with silk. 

I am showing you a French lady’s toilet-table, which 
some of you may wish to have imitated. It differs from 
those commonly seen in England and America in hav- 
ing some accessories which 
we usually relegate to the 
wash-hand stand. The bow! 
and water-jug are, how- 
ever, when not in use, de- 
posited on a shelf con- 
cealed by the plaited cre- 
tonne that opens in the 
center below the table. 
Over this are two draper- 
ies of spotted muslin, cer. 
dered with lace. The mir- 
ror, which forms the back, 
is securely fixed on wood 
backing. A shelf runs 
across its lowest part, and 
upon this are ranged the 
various bottles containing 
perfumes, toilet - waters, 
etc. The top of the table is 
reserved for the bowl and 
water-jug, handglass, pincushion, soap-tray and powder- 
box, manicure implements, atomizer, etc. To drape a 
table similar to this one, six yards of muslin, a yard 
wide and split in two, will be ample. The edges may 
be trimmed with lace or little ruffles of the muslin. In 
a small room where space is limited, it might be found 
a good plan to combine the dressing-table and wash- 
stand in this way; but in ordinary circumstances, I 
should think most women would like a little more 
elbow-room for their ablutions than this arrangement 
affords. On dit that Frenchwomen are not overpar- 
ticular about the frequent use of soap and water, which, 
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perhaps, explains why, with them, the ab lainty a 
rangement would survive the maki of a ood mal 
toilets; whereas some of us who like to splash round 
and get the full benefit of our ablutions, would undoubt- 
edly make short work of the crisp and fresh appearat 


of all that muslin and lace. 
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RENEWING subscribers may have, as a premium, a 
six-volume edition of Eliot, if they let us know in time, 
There are but a few hundred sets left. The edition ig 
easily worth eight dollars, and will be very agreeable 
to our patrons when they see it. But they must be 
quick about it. See page 13 for the rest. 
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Clark Township; souri 
On a day 
A flag run up, with declamations, songs 


And rounds of cheers. To breadth of freedo: sky 


It tossed its stars and blood-bought stripe Fair flag 
Fy sons of freedom saved ! 
Next day, at noon 
Hoarse shouts around the schoolhouse: “* Cut 
Curst Yankee rag A shot, then, ringing clea 
A volley, and the staff was cut in twain 
All trampled in the dust those sacred st 
And torn by miscreant heel the blood-bought stripes ! 


O God ! and no one here to save the flag ? 


Yes, one! Blanched cheek, white lips, but brave ye ic heart 


Out sprang a girl, such fire about her eyes 
It drove the ruffians back. She 
And wrapt its folds about her 
‘“* My life goes with the flag! 

follow this heart 





grasped the flag 
“Men ! 


One star thrust out 


she « ried, 


By that same wound sha 





You dare profane these emblem will you d 
To stain them with a woman’s blood’ Then fire 
What was it ’—Flaming of that brave blue eye ? 
The angel-inajesty of womanhood ? 
Or Ged bevide her with His sword of love % 
I know not lack they fell, those culprit men, 
And left that frail white patriot standing there 
Her trembling hands wound tightly in the folds 
Of her dear country’s fla und round her head 
Most fitly, sure—a diadem of starz 
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MAURICE MINTON’S FIRST NOVEL. 

“THE ROAD OF THE RovuGH,”’ a realistic story of life 
in great cities, has gone through four editions, and is 
now issued at twenty-five cents—half its original price. 
Nothing better illustrates the path from street to prison 
than this attractive litthe book. Maurice M. Minton, its 
author, enjoying the rare opportunities afforded news- 
paper men for observation, has evidently studied metro- 
politan life from the standpoint of a journalist and a 
student of our own times. His clean, clear, lucid de- 
scriptions of police stations, police courts, the City 
Prison, Court of Sessions and State Prison are inter- 
esting and instructive, while the numerous illustrations 
tend toward placing the reader in the midst of the 
scenes described. The element of fiction is absorbingly 
interesting, and causes the reader to regret that so much 
was left untold concerning the chief characters 

eo 

Mrs. Blossom (wrathfuliy to car conductor Why 
didn’t you stop the car when I waved my hand the first 
time?”’ 

Conductor—‘‘I didn’t know you wanted to 
ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Blossom 
hand for, then?"’ 

Conductor—‘‘I thought you was a-tryin’ to mash me 


ria 


“What do you suppose I waved my 


Tae Texas and Pacific Railroad by way of El Paso is a chart 
ing route to California, through a region unsurpasse 
grandeur and historic interest. The equipment i 
Pacific is most thorough. The palace sleepers anid t 
are decidedly home-like; and the unfailir 
and employees is worthy of the splendid recogr " 
the Texas and Pacific by the trav ig public Thi 
has been enjoying a boom this win y 
hosts of friends. 
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Far into the night, darksome and still, 
Stretches the ruined field. Only the moon, 
With winds encompassed, from her passionless height, 
Bet ween the lofty racing clouds, sh ( 

A fitful splendor on the mounded waste 

The splintered trees and silent smoking walls, 

The shot-plowed trenches and the voic 
The arms, and broken tumbrils, and tl 


What brooding soul, what living shape, t 
Above the Carnage ? Where the awful field 
Lies blackest and most lonely to the moor 


MISS WALLEN. 


THE accompanying por- 
trait is of Miss Laura Lou- 
ise Wallen, the talented 
young vocalist, who made 
her first public appearance 
in New York a few weeks 
ago. An account of her 
success on that interesting 
occasion appeared in the 
last issue of ONCE A WEEK. 
Miss Wallen has a large cir- 
cle of friends in New York, 
and, since her appearance 
as a singer, has gained, in 
addition, a great many ad- 
mirers and _ well-wishers. 
Her musical career will 
be followed with interest 
by all who witnessed her 
promising début, She in- 
tends shortly to go to Paris 
to pursue her studies, and 
will no doubt profit greatly 
by the advantages which 
that centre of art and 
culture offers to the de- 
votees of music. Miss 
Wallen is a daughter of 
the late General Henry 
D. Wallen of the United 
States Army. 


You ask me why I left 
there? 

It really made me grieve; 
But master and missus 
quarreled so much 

That at last I had to leave. 
Their langwidge it was so 
dreadful, 
And awfully they looked. 
You asked me what they 
quarreled about? 
"Twas the way the meals 
was cooked. 


(VoL. XIL, No 





Sits one dark-formed upon his reinéd steed, 
Buried in thought, alone and motionless. 

With arms hung lifeless to the saddle, chin 
Bowed on his breast, tight lips and buried lids, 
He sits without a stir, and all the while, 

Flung from him black, as if indelible, 

His huddled shadow sleeps upon the slain. 

Before him with dim garments smirched in blood, 
A spirit save to him invisible, 

Stands glory, watching with her passionate smile 
And eyes immortal, blindly wild and sad. 


— ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 








EARL ROSEBERY, ENGLAND'S NEW PREMIER. 
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A New [lagnificent Special Premium for Renewing Subscribers. 


POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON 


TOGETHER WITH 


THE LIFE OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


In Six Volumes, 12mo, bound in Half-Calf, and illustrated with over fifty full- 


page wood engravings, made specially 
in large type. 
subscribers. 


THE present edition of Tennyson, a full-sized illustra- 

tion of which appears on this page, is as well bound and 
yrinted as it is possible to bind and print a set of books. 

he material used on the back of cover is genuine calf- 
skin, and the six volumes, taken together, are good value 
at five dollars. 

But in addition to this, the six-dollar subscription 
includes the brightest and most popular illustrated jour- 
nal in the United States, besides a yearly subscription to 
the Semi-Monthly Library. The paper has long since 
taken its place in the front rank of the best. Its illus- 
trations are nearly all wood-cuts of the most expensive 
kind, and the general subject-matter is the best that 
money can buy. There are more varied and specially 
attractive and original articles published in ONCE A 
WEEK than in the columns of any two of its rivals. 
None of the illustrated journals whose subscription 
price is four dollars a year is in any particular either 
more interesting or more influential. But one of them 
can truthfully claim to be its equal. All of them have 
long ago yielded the palm to ONCE A WEEK in the most 
practical test, after all: namely, circulation. 

Here we have what is good value at nine dollars. 
But, then, there is the Semi-Monthly Library of new 
fiction—twenty-six new copyrighted novels—any one 
of which is worth twenty-five cents. Just now there is a 
story being issued in the Library, by Martha McCulloch 
Williams, entitled, ‘‘Milre.’’ There are few novels in 
the Engish language that have so many points of excel- 
lence. ‘‘Broken Wings,’’ by Ossip Schubin, published 
a few weeks since, is one of the books of the century. 
It is copyrighted in the Semi-Monthly Library, and 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. In the course of a 
few weeks we shall publish ‘‘Chords and Discords,’’ by 
the same writer. Later, we shall publish ‘‘Karin of 
Sweden,”’ by Jensen. We are not confining the Li- 
brary to any particular field of fiction. We shall, of 
course, keep an open field for American authorship; 
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POETICAL 
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for this edition. Printed on heavy paper, 


This elegant set of books is offered as a premium to renewing 
No other edition like this has ever been published. 


but the reader will not be surfeited with any one kind. 
From one fortnight to the other there will be a con- 
tinued variety; all the peoples, and tongues, and 
nationalities of civilization will be seen in the Semi- 
Monthly Library of new fiction. Twenty-six new 
novels like these are good value, surely, at five dollars. 


Now, how do we stand? All Renewing Sub- 
scribers will receive 
Tennyson’s Poetical Works, worth = = = = $5.00 
*¢ Once a Week ’’ (52 copies), worth = = = = 4.00 
Semi-Monthly Library (26 copies), worth = = 5.00 


$14.00 
ALL FOR $6.00. 


Payable, $1.00 down on delivery of Premium 
Volumes ; balance at rate of 50 cents per month, 
collected at subscriber’s address. 


Why, you will never feel the payments. Now is 
the time to renew. Take nothing for granted, but in- 
vestigate for yourself. Compare these prices and you 
will find that nothing like them—nothing like the terms 
offered—can be found elsewhere. It is but simpie jus- 
tice to add that we have been enabled to offer this 
beautiful edition of the greatest modern poet by the 
liberality of our employés. When it comes to a ques- 
tion of meeting the dullness in the book trade by an ex- 
ceptionally valuable offer, our facilities are such that 
no other publishing house can compete. 


Tennyson lived through a score of literary new fash- 
ions, fads, isms and schools; but still remained Tenny- 
son the only, the unapproachable, the inimitable. He 
felt the influence of none of them. He was fiercely at- 
tacked in the beginning, in 1832, by Blackwood’s Maga- 
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She avings used in tl Edition 
zine, under ‘‘Christopher North,” and by the VYuarterly, 
under Lockhart. For ten years he ren d silent, but 
it was not destined to continue. Commencing in 1842 
with a selection of verse, new and old, the mighty out- 
pouring continued, at long intervals, until his death, 
Tennyson was, supremely and more than all else, an 
artist and a musician. The English language yielded 
harmonies to his touch that it refused to Milton. ‘*There 
are passages in his work,’’ said Poe, ‘‘which rivet a con 
viction I had long entertained that the indefinite is an 
element in the true Why do some people fa 
tigue themselves in attempts to unravel such fantasy 
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pieces as ‘The Lady of Shalott?’ As well unweave 
ventus textilis.’’ Indeed, it is this very indefinitene 
of meaning which makes the best of Tennyson's poen 
sing and ripple to the ear. Take these few lines froin 


‘Tithonus”’: 






and, having read them 
yourself whether there i 
here a harmony which satis 
fies the ear and saves the brain 
from too precise and sharp 
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cut an linpression 

The charm is in the per 
fect vocalization which imi 
tators have overlooked So 
perfect was Tennyson's 
rhythmical instinct in gen 
eral,’ says Poe, that he 
seemed to see with his ear 
He could glorify the sim 
plest words with a flash of 
color by dropping them 
the inevitably right place 
and his pages are studd 
with jewels, exquisite and 


brilliant. 
He could touch off ascens 


or &@ portrait in a couple of 
lines. He realized landscape 
as simply and broadly ; 
Virgil himself; and though 


he always fitted his picture 





with the best words, vet he 
observed faithfully, and, by 
his fine taste of selection 
reconciled truth of aspect 


with beauty of expression 


Tennyson's work was _ his 
life, and appreciation is hi 
best and truest bio, raphy 


He established upon the sure 
foundation of tradition and 
taste a stvle and method ail 
He lived a full an 
perfect life, and bequeathed 
to the world an inestimable 
and immortal treasure 

This six-volume edition of 
Tennyson's Poetical Works 


his own 


is the most complete editic 

yet offered to the public. 
Premium to al 

scribers 


is given as a 
renewing sul 
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Three weeks before your subscription expires send us a postal card notifying us of your intention to Renew, or inform the Collector. pa R.. , a) ep : 
The set of books will then be delivered at once. All you need to do is to continue the payment of fifty cents per month. premium $7.00 
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AND RICE’S SURPRISE PARTY. 


FS Hk Ides of March and the two hundred and 
1492"’ came together. 
Every- 


‘* 1492 ”’ 


“a 8 fiftieth performance of 


1°33 J was a night of “‘gags’’ and gayety. 
. Os body laughed. If the spooks of Columbus, 
fo) Sea Ferdinand and Isabella had been there, they 
(’"{ would have laughed too. Columbus himself 
7 (4 would have wondered why on earth he took 
“a the business of discovering new worlds 80 se- 
riously when he might have had the jolly 
time here suggested. The subjects of Jones, the King 
of Spain, shouted ‘Hail, all hail to the King!’’ Where- 


upon the King exclaimed: ‘‘How dare you hail while I 
reign Then came the King of Spain, attired in rags 
and tatters, saying unto a convenient policeman: 
‘I've lost me walking-stick, and I’m sorely troubled.’’ 

Vhere? How?’ asked the guileless oliceman., ‘‘You 
see,’’ replied the King, ‘‘I’ve et all the way up 
from Gravesend without McKane.’’ Next day this joke 
spread over the city like wildfire, and it 1s now ex- 
tremely dangerous to repeat it. 

And then—the curtain wouldn’t go down. There 
was a hitch about midway, and it stayed hitched. Up 
it went, and then down again it ‘came, as far as it was 
Stage curtains are sometimes like 
donkeys. The chorus sang the waltz over and over 
avain, laughing good-naturedly with the audience, 
while some one behind me remarked: ‘“‘If this occurred 
he'd order a rehearsal to-morrow at nine.”’ 
this show can’t order a rehearsal, 
though,’’ said another voice. ‘‘He’s in Boston.’’ ‘No! 
Rice is in Washington,’’ said the first man. ‘‘You are 
both wrong,’’ said another man; ‘‘he’s in Chicago.’’ 
This conversation may not seem particularly comical 
to the reader. But I smiled just the same; for Mr. 
Rice, at that moment, was at the back of the theatre, 
and if I knew him at all, he was laughing as good- 
naturedly as anybody else over the perversity of that 
curtain. Finally another and more tractable curtain 
was lowered, and then I sought out Manager Rice and 
had a chat with him. 

He had been in all three of the cities mentioned 
within a week, and hence the confusion of his friends 
in the audience. Mr. Rice has an enormous capacity 
for work. He is nothing if not a disciplinarian. He 
conducts rehearsals himself, and attends to every de- 
that all his productions are largely the result 
own work and interpolation. Burelsque, of 
has been his specialty. In producing these, 
He has 





disposed to come. 


at Daly’s, 
“The manager of 


tail, so 
of his 


course, 


he has been particularly adroit and skillful. 

artistic tastes and the true appreciation of the values 
of life, form and color. He seems to have a special 
faculty of discovering clever people, placing them to 


their best advantage and developing them. 
“Evangeline,” first of the modern school of bur- 
lesques, was produced by Mr. Rice twenty years ago. 
It happened this way. Mr. Rice was a clerk in the 
office of the Cunard Steamship Co., in Boston. One 
night he went with a friend to see Lydia Thompson, 
in one of her moss-covered burlesques. “T can write 
a better burlesque than that myself,’’ he said on his 


way home And he did. He wrote ‘‘Evangeline,”’ 
and produced it at Niblo’s in 1874, and it has been 
a gold mine ever since. He christened his company 


“The Surprise Party,’’ a trade-mark and a mascot 
it has always retained. 

Then he got other men to write plays, undertaking 
the management of them himself. His skill and energy 
made ‘‘ Hiawatha,” ‘‘Horrors’’ and ‘‘The Corsair.’’ Then 


he took up farce-comedy—‘'Pop” and ‘‘Fun on the Bris- 


tol.’’ Besides these, he has produced a number of comic 
operas, notably ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ ‘‘Princess 
Ida,”’ ‘‘Billee Taylor,’ ‘‘The Mikado,’’ ‘‘Iolanthe’’ and 


‘Pinafore Besides these, he has managed an actor or 
two; namely, Walter Crane, John Mackay. George 8. 
Knight, Sol Smith Russell, Nat Goodwin and Dixey. 
And then came ‘'1492."’ It was first played by the 
Boston Corps of Cadets, a military organization of 
amateurs. Mr. Barnet, the author of the libretto and 
an old Harvard amateur, played the Queen of Spain. 
In August, 1892, Mr. Rice bought the a! and produced 
it, with a professional cast, at the Park Theatre, Boston. 
He brought it to New York in May of the following 
year, and it had a merry run at Palmer's Theatre till 
February of this year, when it was transferred to the 


DEATH OF AN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Garden Theatre, and brought further up to date with 
new scenery, costumes and music. Mr. Rice is always 
looking«head, and has now a contract with Mr. Barnet 
for a new play, to be ready this summer, called ‘‘Upi- 
dee,”’ wall on Longfellow’s ‘‘Excelsior.”’ 

A word about Mr. Richard Harlow, the young man 
who wears all the regalia of the Queen of Spain. He 
is a’ Harvard boy, is twenty-three years of age, comes 
of an excellent family in Boston, his father being a 
physician. He has traveled considerably, and in his 
natural clothes he is a good fellow. His complexion 
is unusually clear, and he has an arm and hand re- 
markably like a woman’s. He plays his peculiar part 
without any exaggeration, aiming snaly to be the 
Queen whom he is impersonating. He is one of Colum- 
bus Rice's ‘‘discoveries.”’ 


““WALKER, LONDON,”’ 


I watched the performance of ‘‘Walker, London,”’ 
amazed, Could this variety show have been written by 
the author of that classic, ‘“The Professor’s Love-Story?’’ 
Ah, no! Next moment I perceived where Mr. Barrie's 
work left off and where Mr. James T. Powers’ work 
began. The actor has mangled the author's work mis- 
erably, inexcusably. Instead of conforming to the au- 
thor’s conceptions, he has brought it down, evidently, 
to his own idea of a play. He has tacked on his own 
“‘gags,’’ has bespattered it with vulgar localisms, has 
banged it, wrenched it, distorted it, till it’s simply an ill- 
made mess of theatrical hash. ‘The play shows the ad- 
ventures of a barber who masquerades as a gentleman 
and spends a few vacation days on an English house-boat 
among ladies and gentlemen. The humor should lie in 
the situations, in the barber’s mistakes and discomforts 
in contrast with the well-bred folks on the house-boat. 
But Mr. Powers has destroyed all this possible humor 
by making all the characters of the same low type as 
the barber’s. The law ought to make it possible for Mr. 
Barrie to have his name removed from all connection 
with the New York ‘‘Walker, London.” 

“CHARLEY’S AUNT.”’ 

“Charley’s Aunt’’ is really very funny. Everybody 
has laughed at it. One day President Cleveland burst 
into an immoderate fit of laughter during a solemn 
Cabinet meeting. ‘Explain yourself,’’ said Secretary 
Carlisle. ‘‘Well! you see,’’ replied the President, ‘‘while 
I was in New York I saw ‘Charley’s Aunt.’”’ ‘‘Why, 
so did I!’’ said the Secretary of State, and then he 
laughed, too. And this story is true. Senator Peffer, 
also, has seen the play, and, of course, he laughed. He 
is not the only Senator, by the way, who has been there. 
Superintendent Byrnes and Detective Pinkerton saw 
the play the same night. Even they forgot themselves, 
and gave way to a jolly good laugh. Senator David B. 
Hill, too, saw ‘‘Charley’s Aunt,”’ and returned to Wash- 
ington particularly good-natured. This play was orig- 
inally produced at a cost of five thousand dollars, 
which the author borrowed from a friendly soubrette, 
who, in turn, borrowed it from a friendly man, and who 
is now suing the management for her share of the one 
hundred thousand dollars th» play has netted. It has 
recently been translated into Italian for a former mem- 
ber of the Dusé company. GILSON WILLETs. 
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THESE delightful last days of winter, or first days 
of spring—whichever they happen to be in your part 
of this weather-wide country—will be much more en- 
joyable if you are sure you belong to the million read- 
ers who get the benefit of ONCE A WEEK every week, 
the Semi-Monthly Library of new fiction every two 
weeks, and the choice premium volumes—eleven to 
twelve for 
payable in such a way that the money is never missed. 


Try it. 


dollars’ good value six dollars, and that 
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MY STAR. 


Pure as the purest of the seven 

Pleiades way up in heaven— 

She is my star, but warmer, dearer, 

And lets me come a little nearer ! 
—Howarp Hatt. 
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We hare a baby 20 months old who was 
raised « Mellin’s F« she was so delicate 
that no thought she could live; Mellin's 
Food saved he Mrs. A. J. WESTLAND, 
Wilmington, Del, 
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DIGNITARY. 


BisHop JOHN ADAMS PappDockK, Mission- 
ary Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal | 
jurisdiction of Olympia, in the State of 
Washington, died from 
March 4, at Santa Barbara, Cal., whither | 
he had gone in search of health. Bishop 


associations. 


rare pleasure 


Those who 


in 


some species of the flora of Shakespeare’s 
are now extinct; but enough are 
there to freight the air with interesting 


with the great poet’s works must find 
valking among these 
apoplexy, On| mute and fragrant reminders of some 
of his most tender passages. 
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SCIENCE AND AMUSEMENT. 
OF SUGAR. 

AN experiment which will greatly mystify the spe 
tators may be performed with ordinary lumps of suga: 
These must previously be prepared by swift immersio; 
in a bath of ordinary collodion, such as is used by th: 
photographer. They should be held with tongs durin; 
this process. Next, place them in a current of air an 
let them remain a day « 
two until all the ethe: i 
evaporates. They will then FF 
have the appearance of o1 
dinary lumps of sugar, and 
may be placed in a sugar 


FLOATING LUMPS 





Frgp She sis 





(if. —~!) 





bowl during the experi 

ment, so as to allay sus- eS 

picion. 24 

A glass of water being RS 
provided, ask any one pres- 4 — 

ent to drop in it one of the rs 

lumps of sugar. The sugar a 
will, at first, sink to the bottom; but after a few mo- : THE 
ments will rise again to the surface and remain there, ia compe 
to the astonishment of those not in the secret. 4 Issue € 
In reality, it is not the sugar itself which is floating, j numbe 
it having dissolved in the water; but it is its double, so ot awe 
to speak—that is to say, the cotton of the collodion, tarded 
which filled its pores and which, freed from the sugar, th -4 ‘ 
mide k 


retains the geometric form and crystallized appearance 
of the original lump. The illusion is merely optical, 
and would be dispelled by the touch. Should an over- Me U 


sible at 








curious spectator attempt to take the sugar in his hand This 
to examine it, he would discover that, instead of the swale 
solid object he supposed he was looking at, the floating rizhé 
cube was a soft and spongy substance. a on: Fab 
—+ @~+ - 4 rect, a 
_MounTAIN LIONS, coyotes and other wild animals, tag 
driven down from the mountains by the extraordinary Dean 
snows, are prowling about, ravenous with hunger, in Harexan 





the suburbs of Salt Lake City. Near the city cemetery 2 
two of the mountain lions killed a large horse, February 4 
27. The next day a large lion went, bewildered, through , 
the streets within four blocks of the business portion of 
the city. It did not molest anybody, and the general 
public gave it the right of way. Two hunters, who re- 
ceived special permission to kill lions within the city 
limits, brought in a carcass nine feet long, and weigh- 
ing three hundred pounds. And here we, of the wealthy 
and progressive East, are hustling around trying to rig 
up a fox-hunt, while our lion-hunting is done without 
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‘ : rom the 
_ SIDEWALKS grew restless, window-panes beat tattoos L=zCG 
in their rattling sashes, lamps suspended from ceilings Hilton. | 


got off their bases of equilibrium, a sharp report was F. Mich 
heard by all the downtown citizens, and a heavy rum- Kraas, |] 
bling noise followed. It was 10 o’clock P.M. at Benton not, Mis 
Harbor, Mich., February 27, and many of the citizens Borie an 
thought that burglars were at work on some of the up- sj : 
town safes. When morning dawned both uptown and Rocks! 
downtown, the solid earth and circumambient atmos- We ar 
phere, the asphalt and the cobble, the lake in the dis- tion witk 
tance, the Board of Trade Building—all, all, except the as none 
cold and tiresome sun looked as if it had stayed up all tirely cor 





night—and there must have been an earthquake. For 1. Gor 
the uptown safes had not been disturbed. Skates 
-e< 2. Sno 
Teacher—‘‘What is the meaning of the word ‘con T ee 
. 9099 é ya, 
tiguous’? ‘ bE 
‘ F ” qual, 
Pupil—‘‘Dunno. ual, | 
Teacher—‘‘It means ‘touching.’ Give an example ou 


of a sentence containing the word.”’ 
Pupil (after a prolonged mental struggle) — ‘‘The 
‘Babes in the Wood’ is a very contiguous story.’ 
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Little Johnny—‘‘Say, I made a bully contract with WE obser 


Mr. Comeoften (smiling)—‘“‘I would think you would 
find that a rather expensive burgain, Jo'inny.”’ 

Little Johnny—‘‘Not much! I had to get a mallet 
to hammer in one stick of candy.’’ 

And Mr. Comeoften pondered. la 
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Lovely Complexion. 


are familiar 





Paddock was born in 1825, at Norwich, 


and, four years later, from the General 
Theological Seminary. After ordination, 
in 1850, he was rector at Stratford, Conn., 
for over five years, and afterward took 
charge of St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn. 
He was appointed Missionary Bishop of 
Washington Territory in 1880, and filled 
that position until 1892, when the juris- 
diction was divided into the dioceses of 


Conn., where his father, the Rev. Seth . 
Paddock, was rector. He was graduated 
from Trinity College, Hartford, in 1845, | 

cure 





or western portion. His health began 
to fail in December last, when he went | 
to Santa Barbara, hoping to profit by the 
change. Bishop Paddock was a widower, 
and four children survive him. 


A PRETTY fancy has been carried out 
with some success by Lady Brooke, at | 
her English home—Easton Lodge. It is | 
a Shakespeare garden, in which nothing 
is permitted to grow but the plants and 
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Pure, Soft, White Skin. 
Have you freckles, moth, black-heads 
blotches, ugly or muddy skin, eczema, tetter, 
or any other cutaneous blemish? Do you 
want a quick, permanent and absolutel) 
fallible cure, FREE OF COST to introd 
it? Something new, pure, mild and so ha 
less a child can use or drink it with per! 
safety. If so, send your Post-office addres 
MISS MAGGIE E. MILETTE, é 
134 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Obio- @ 
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OUR COMPETITIONS. 

THE interest of subscribers in our prize 
competitions seems to grow with every 
issue of the paper. Owing to the large 
number of solutions submitted, the labor 
of awarding the prizes is somewhat re- 
tarded; but if competitors will possess 
their souls in patience, the results will be 
made known in every case as soon as pos- 
sible after the closing of competitions. 

UNITED STATES ARMY PUZZLE. 

This puzzle brought a great many an- 
sivers, a good number of which were 
right. Among the first batch received, 
on February 19, two were equally cor- 
rect, and we will therefore award a 
prize to each sender. The names of 
the two fortunate ones are Mrs. D. C. 
Dean, Adrian, Mich., and Miss Clara V. 
Harman, 2219 Frankford Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The following is the an- 
swer to the puzzle: 

1, Granger; 2, Rosec 





rans; 3, Ander- 


The initials 


son; 4, Nixon; 5, Thomas. 
read ‘‘GRANT.”’ 

Owing toa typographical error, ‘‘IuKa”’ 
real “INKA’’ in the statement of the 
puzzle; bat the majority of our sub- 
scribers hal sufficient intelligence to 
recognize the error. 

Correct answers were received, also, 


from - following: Miss Lizzie Rohan, 
J. K. Carter, Hobert C. Scott, Mrs. J. 
Hilton, Ira McJunkin, M. F. Kelly, John 
F. Michalski, Mrs. J. W. Brunt, George 
Kraas, F. A. Wagner, Mrs. O. Boudi- 
not, Miss Marie Alberty, Miss T. Gracie 
Boyle and Mrs. F. X. J. Rochon. 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COMPETITION. 

We are obliged to close this competi- 
tion without awarding the prize offered, 
as none of the solutions sent in was en- 
tirely correct. The answer is as follows: 


1. Going to the bat. Line up! Pair of 
Skates. 

2. Snow-ball. 

3. Steel-skate. Sides. Shark. Track. 
Tama Extra. Tease, Table. Erase. 
Equal, Lamps. 


OUR PRETTIEST SUBSCRIBER. 





The photographs entered for this com- | 


petition, which closed February 14, 





Giood News for Asthmatics. 


We observe that the Kola pliant, found on the 
Congo river, West Africa, is now in reach of suf- 
ferers from Asthma. As before announced, this 
new discovery is a positive cure for Asthma. You 
can make trial of the Kola Compound free, by ad- 
dressing a postal card to the Kola Importing Co., 
1164 Broadway, New York, 
large trial cases free by 


who are sending out 


mail, to sufferers. 





IMPROVED SERVICE TG CINCINNATI 
AND ST. LOUIS. 

THE Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 

Limited, leaving New York 9.00 A.M., and 


have | 





the fast Express, leaving at 6.00 P. M. daily, | 


(Sundays 7.30 P.M., 
Louis, are now equipped with a complete 
Dining Car service, built expressly for 
these trains by the Pullman Company. 
Pullman Dining Cars 
t. Royal Blue Line trains leaving New 
York 9.00 and 11.30 A.M, and 5.00 P.M. for 
BR ultimore and Washington. 
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CLES and HARNESS 


| and it is, 


) for Cincinnati and St. | 


been placed in the hands of a ara 
committee, composed of Harry Wake- 
field Bates, Gilson Willets and Aloysius 
Plunkett. We will announce the result 
as soon as known. 


RHYMING COMPETITION, 

We have been fairly snowed under 
with answers to this competition, which 
closed on March 3 
vents us from printing any more of the 
verses. The whole will be carefully 
amined as early as possible, and the re- 
sult made known in a forthcoming issue 
of the paper. 





PUZZLES AND ACROSTICS. 
QUOTATION BLANK ACROSTIC. 

The following quotations are all from 
one poet; the initials of the missing words 
give his name. ; 
each quotation is taken must be given. 
Words represented by two dashes are of 
two syllables : 


1. “I bring fresh — for the thirsting 
flow ers. ? 


2. “The moon rains out her beams and 
— — is overflowed.’ 
3. ‘‘And pallid — twines its beaming 
hair 
In duskier braids around the languid 
eves of day.”’ 
4. ‘‘Pale in the — — of the declining 
day.” 
5. ““— — seemed gathering from the 


— levels.’ 
“I know not how thy joy we — — 
Pa? come near. 


~ 


7. ‘‘After the slumber of the —. 


” 


SINGLE DIAMOND. 
* 
2. * * * 
Q 2 x * _ * * 
4. * 7 7 + * * 
5. * * + . * . 7 . * 
6. * * * * * * * * * . 
y 2 * * * * * * * * * 
8, * * * * - * * 
9. . * . . . 
10. ili 
ll. ws 
1 is a consonant; 2, a domestic bird; 3, 
an Australian dog; 4, awful; 5, a flower- 


5 
‘, 


ing plant; 6, a well-known actor; 
an in- 


check; 8. chasing; 9, feeble; 10, 
sect; li, a consonant. 
NoTE.—6 and 1 to 11 read the same. 
Every week, for four successive num- 
bers, we will publish an acrostic and a 
puzzle, Answers to each pair should be 
submitted during the week following 
publication. At the time stated we will 
give to the subscriber who has sent in 
all, or the greatest number of, the cor- 
rect solutions, a History of the World. 
-~e+ 


NEW ORLEANS TO-DAY. 


S will be seen by the illustrations on 
page 8, our spirited artist, Mr. Sonn- 

tag, has moved from the Everglades 
of Florida to the picturesque and de- 
lightful Franco-Spanish metropolis of 
the South— gay. festive, indolent, but 
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Want of space pre- | 


ex- | 
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i being 
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ourt-houses. Histori- 
is full of interest, 


either side by the ¢ 
cally, the whole picture 
the old church being over a hundred and 
seventy-five years old, and the square 
for more than a century protected 


by a wall which surrounded it on three 


sides, as well as a moat, portions of which | 


still are preserved to fame by the streets 


whose names they bear—such as Canal 
and Rampart Streets. This is the old 
Creole quarter, and a more beautiful, 


picturesque or enchantingly interesting 
place can hardly be imagined. Street 
upon street, narrow, crooked and de- 
eayed; odd windows, queer doors, and 
houses which seem to have been put 
down and left ‘to be called for,’ so 
strangely situated are they as regards 
line of street or neighboring structures. 
Balconies, from which flowers peep and 
ferns wave; also, once in a while, a bed 
is discovered—for on warm nights the oc- 





cupants never think of sleeping in the | 


houses, but camp on the 
chimneys, which end in pots, giving a 
distinctively foreign air to the scene; and 
occasionally a glimpse is caught of a face 


balconies; old | 


and figure which might well grace some | 


picture of Gerome’s, so thoroughly East- 
ern is it. All speaks of past grandeur and 
sresent decay—a semi-poverty, but blue 
lood. People who have very little of this 
world’s goods, but who can trace their 
antecedents away back before Louisiana 
was a part of the Union. Proud? Yes, 


| but having more to be proud of than a 


The poem from which | 





delightful New Orleans, resting on the | 
east bank of the Mississippi, two or three | 


feet below the level of the Father of 
Waters, and protected by its great 
levees. Mr. Sonntag describes it as a 
great basin, with the sun pouring down 
upon its almost tropical vegetation, and 
then continues as follows: 


“‘As in most European cities, Sunday 


in New Orleans is regarded as a féte | 


day—church in the morning, to be sure, 
but the opera or theatre in the afternoon. 
At the French Opera House on a Sunday 
afternoon one can see the representative 
‘Four Hundred’ of New Orleans society ; 


| Picturesquely speaking, New Orleans is 


the town of the South. After looking 
for a while at the dusky workers on the 
levee, loading and unloading the huge 
river-boats, one naturally wanders to the 
old French Market, and from there to 
Jackson Square. Here, surrounded by 
semi-tropical foliage, behind the statue 
of General Jackson (from whom the park 
obtains its name) stands the beautiful old 
St. Louis Cathedral, its two spires tower- 
ing above the green trees, and flanked on 


indeed, a sight worth seeing. | 


| 


8 
| City nae «& 


sons or daughters of the 
Revolution. But the pure Creole type 
is fast dying out. Occasionally a per- 
fect face may be seen, and then one is 
not likely to forget it; but more and 
more seldom, until in a few years the 
class will be extinct—merged into our 
cosmopolitan race. Not such a long dis- 
tance from the Creole Quarter lies Canal 
Street, the principal business avenue of 
the city. room the many gay shops at- 
tract attention, as also do the fine build- 


great many 


ings, club-houses, exchanges, churches, 
etc., which, if they be not on Canal 


Street, one may look for them on the 
cross-streets in the immediate vicinity. 
The famous Mardi Gras Carnival—which, 
once a year, turns the city upside down 
with excitement—could not very well get 
along had it not Canal Street on which 
to parade. The street itself, were it not 
for the unsightly telegraph poles — or, 
worse still, the towers, which are, fortu- 
nately, condemned — would remind one 
strongly of one of the beautiful Parisian 
boulevards, with its rows of green trees 
in the center and broad expanse of drive- 
way on either side, as well as in the mid- 
dle. The sewers are the most unpleasant 
as well as the most unsightly feature of 
the town. As water is feand be digging 
down two feet, of course underground 
tunnels were out of the question, as ajso 
were pipes, the river being higher than 
the very ground which was to be drained ; 
so gutters were laid out, and all the refuse 
and garbage of the city, as well as the 
waste-pipes from all the buildings, are 
emptied in plain sight as well as smell 
of the passer-by. These gutters or above- 
ground sewers are so arranged that the 
water with which they are constantly 
flooded drives all before it until the low- 


| est portion of the city is reached, where 


the water is forced through pipes, by 
means of powerful hydraulic pumps, into 
Lake Ponctchartrain and the mud and 


CONSUMPTION 


SURELY CURED. 

Tors Eprror—Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
th .sands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
7. A. Slocum, M.C.. 183 Pearl St., New York. 








“Texas Pan Handle Route.” 


FL Worth and Denver City Ratha, 


MorGan JONES, Joun D. Moors, Recervers. 


The Shortest and Best Equipped Line to 


NEW MEXICO, WYOMING, MON vAeA 
COLORADO, WASHINGTON, NEVAD 
UTAH, IDAHO, CAL a 


And All Points in the North and Northeast. 


Through Pullman Sleepers New Orleans to Denver, 


A New Route to the East, 


Via Pan Handle City, 


— TT 


PEK A, EMPORIA, 





CHIC. AGO. 
NEW YO 





RK, ST. JOSEPH, NEWTON, 
PITTSBU RGH, KANSAS CITY, WICHITA, 
AND—— 
ALL POINTS IN THE NORTH AND EAST. 


the same time, 


By thia route you make practically 
, where through 


making close connection at Washbur 
couches are provided. 
Kates same as vin other Roatcs. 
For —_ r information address 
DAVIS; 
Ticket A’gt., 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


D. B. Keeie” 
Pk ues. & Ticket Agt., 
wrth, Tex. 


Gen 








Tue Peasooy Mepicat Iwstirure, 


BosTON, TCASS., 

As 8 Y ‘ 
comy ‘ ‘ 
cess and usefginMs i ‘ V 
d r fr Whatey loing 4 
t i M why ‘ " 
Oxed fac 4 Kt en 
tury, and why it Ww re t * i 
the physicians employed malified by tra g, edue 
cation, earnestness and ‘ peculiar genius, 
adaptation and atteution to this special 
department of pathology and therapeutics. 
With their treatment it will be wise for the atMicted ¢ 
bearin mind that there is no cause for despait 


or even despoudency. 





In recogt f the pr nent ft 
consulting | " is | W.H K 
M.D., the Board of Officers of Me n 
Association, on Jar » 1876, « ferred 1 1 hi his 
gold and jewel edal, acc ry & BE 8 of 
flattering resolutions for the prize essay (* The s« ce 
of Life or Self Preservat nervous maladies 
The presentation was tic at et e of a occur 
rence, not only by the Bost pres ‘ ing 
journals thr ry 

William H Rerker, M.D, nay b u liny n 
or by ail at the Pe ly Medical ul \ 4 
Balfinch St., Boston, Ma iss 


Prospectus FREE. Send now. 











S! EN 
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c.—I Stone Ring, I Deed ine 1 Lace Pi mand 3 Fountain Pe 
Complete, all 10c.—Each offer as above w 1 be given r popular p: 
ayside Gleanings, 3 mouths for 10c, JEWEL CO., CLINTONVILLE, CO. AN 





sediment removed and carted to the lake. 
No large city of America is so exposed to 
the sunshine and air, covering, as it does, 
an area of over one hundred and fifty-six 
square miles. From the busy hum of the 
levee and business streets it takes but a 
few minutes to bury one’s self in the shade 
of trees which are green the year round, 
to find cottages hiding amid the foliage of 
tropical trees, garden after garden inter- 
sected by over five hundred miles of un- 
paved streets, and flowers which never 
for even a day of the year cease to bear 
most brilliant blossoms.’’ 


ery A GRAND pre gs © 











MME. A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH. 
MME. A. RUP?ERT says: “ L appreciate the fact 
thatthere are thousands and the asands of Indic s in the 
United States that would like to try my World-renowned 
Face Bieacn; but have been kept from de ing so on ac 
count of the price, which is $2.00 per botth r3 t 
tles taken together, $5.00. In order ths it cll of these 1y 
have an opportunity, I will give to every caller, aly 
lutely free during this month,a sain pi le bott'e, and in 
order to supply those living outside of the city, or ir 
any part of the world, I will send it ‘safel y packed, plalr 
eens ry all charges prepaid, on receipt of 25c., silver o: 
stalin pe 
Add eas all communics call on 
MADAME A. RU PPERT, "6 E. 14th St., N.Y 
January 2, aay + @ ° 12 per cent. 
Oy « . . . ° 10 ne 
Februaryl, . « -; ‘1 on 
“ 15 “ 


- Pitice 4 ° +s 
TOTAL, “BIJ per cent. 
We have paid to our customers in 60 day... 
Profits paid twice each month; money can be with- 
drawn any time; $24 to $1,000 can be invested; write 
for information 
FISHEK & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
is and 20 Broadway, New \ ork. 


March 





SET © ue EXPRE! 

14K Gold Plated Watch Sent C. 0. D. on Approval 
Besutifully engraved and warranted the best timekeeper in the 
world for the money,and equal in appearat.ce to a solid gold wateh, 


Examine at express office, if satisfactory pay agent $3.50. Cut 
this advertisement out and return with order. Address 
W. HILL & CO., Wholesale Jewelers, 207 State St,, Chicago, ULL 





YY PUMPS Best. Cheapest, Write 

PR» for our book of yo one our 
lets premiuro offer ELD Fo 

Pump Uo., 310 Bristol Ave., Lockport, ue 





| ARDS ‘' lend 2 
| Cc kor’ TRASH. 





Sample Book of all the FINRET sad 
NE CARDS 
Y CoLUMBE 8, O10. 


FREE 


stamp for 


“UNIO 





Ne ABD 60. 





BELT sent on TRIAL 


My ELECTRIC 
Want ag’ts, 


Give size. Dr. Judd, Detroit, Mich. 





ECRET POWER of mind« ve r mind and how to 
iv 








~ cultivate and strengthen this God-given force innate 

in every human being. Wonderful boo 1k. $1. Cireulars 
free. Prof. Anderson, O.W. 9, 182 State St., Chicago 

Morphine Habit Cured in 10 

to 20 days. No pay till cured, 

Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 

Dr. M. W. Case, #09 North Broad Street, Phila- 

delphia, Pa.. is baving unparalleled success in 

treating be ‘atarrh and Consumption He 





‘ 
will send new pamphlet free to any one desiring it 


FREE TES 


I will tell you what pore. 1 says of 
PROF. W. H. CHANEY, 225 Dearborn St 





Send the hour, day, and place of 
ow with 2c stamps son opy of 

he World of Myst and 
our |i fe history 
, Chicago, Tl 





ASTROLOGER. 
Send age, sex, place 
and, Ohio 


A.C. C. PFUUTL. 
Price for Horoscope, x 
birth to 125 Bolivar St., Clevel 


| The Orcutt Comp'y 


of 





Leading Litt ographers 
Corresp'd'ce Sol tae ted. Chleagos 





Ps ie Amado oe 


16 


ONCE A WEEK. 





First Tramp 
Seconp Tramp—* Yes, and if we « 


mily hold on to our supply and wait for a rise, 


“| hear a man’s discovered how to make aluminium from clay.’ 


we may be 


$42. 50 BUYS IT NOW. 


Think of it! For the 


Good 


next sixty days only, we offer our famous 


Hope Organ 


(regular price $78) complete with stool and instruction book for 
$42.50, or $145.00 after ten days’ trial, or $50.00 On Credit, $10.00 down 


and $5.00 per month. 


This Organ is absolutely perfect, containing 


all the latest improvements. Black walnutcase, Fully Warranted 


for 10 Years. 
$175 up. 
best Organs and Pianos, 


We have Organs from $27.50 up and Pianos from 
Send for beautiful Catalogue showing the latest and 


and learn how to save from $50 to $200 


by buying directly from the largest manufacturers in the world. 


» CORNISH & CO., xcesiaulisved. Washington, New Jersey. 











S The 
<> True Soutnean Route 





To 
CALIFORNIA 
IS VIA THE 


TEKAS & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


AND EL PASO. 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS, 





PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS | 


FROM 


Louis, Kansas City, 
New Orieans. 


Chicago, St. 
Shreveport, 


GASTON MESLIER, 


GeyeraL PasseneerR AGENT, DALLAS, TEXAS. 








Don’t Lose 


e 

PLANT FERRE Y’S SEEDS 
this vear, and make up for lost time 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 18 will 
give you many value able hints 
about what to raise and how to 
raise it, It contains informa- 
tion to be had from no othe 
source. Free to 
D. M. Ferry & Co. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 



















DRUNK NNESS# 25585 
by —T. 


ing Dr. Maincs’ Golden Spec 

iven without the knowledge 7.7 ihe patient, ’ 
tea or articles of food, Cures 
GOLDEN 
185 Hace St.. Cincinnati, O. 
Beware of Imitaters, 


desired, in c offee, 
guarant 
SPRCIFIC co. 
OF The Only Otre. 














THE PUBLIC DEMANDED 


able high grade bicycle 
ally recogni the {i 
their demands have 


a strictly relia 
and fiave | 
way in which 
been met in 


OMNDLOC? 


BICYCLES 
—- GRADE GUARANTEED WHEELS.” 


Jatalogue free at any Rambler Agency or by 
if) mail for two 2-cent stamps. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
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A 
CUT THIS OUT and send it te 
ue with your name snd addres 
and we will send you this besutifal 
gold finished watch by =e for 
examination, You examine it et 
~ express office, and if you shims 
it a bargain, pay our sample 
$92.75 aud express charges and it is 


ours. It is magnificently 
bg open face, cut shows sede 


case, and iy in ak 


this may not appear 
whether you want 











WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Bays our ,oore walnut or oak 
ved sewing machine 


vo 
75,000 now fn use, World’s Fair Medal awa 


| 
mente, 


fact and save dealer's and t's 
Pals This Out and send co day for mer late tree 
FR catalogue, Is and Glimpses ‘orid’s Fair. 
OXFORD MFG. CO, 342 Wadash Ave. CAGO, ILL. 
A WOMAN'S SUCCESS... - ne: 
at matenctic tions to lad: 
No humbug), 














Thin Children Grow Fat 
on Scott’s 
Emulsion, 
because 
fat foods 
make fat - 
children. 
They are 
thin, and remain thin just in 
proportion to their inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—it is partly digested already, 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 
person gains solid flesh by its use! 
Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggista, 











45 Ibs. 


of Prime Beef, free 
make one pound of 


of fat, are required to 


Extract > BEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a dif 
ferent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago, 





™ FREE! Send ws your Tail 
es name and ad- 
dress and we will send you 100 
Havana Perfectos 10-cent 


cigars 
(retail value $10) for $7. 75. In 
ars, 


will send be u free an elegant 
richly jeweled Elgin style hunt- 
ing case (20 years guarantee) 14K 
gold-filled watch aan wind and 
set (retail value $25). The 100ci- 
gars and watch cost oa $7.75 
C.O0.D. Fullexamination allowed 
before you pay. Size ladies’ 
watch,?2 inches; gents’, 3inches, Address Dep’t 1, 

Riverside Cigar Co., 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 








DO YOU WANT WORK ? 
We can put you in the way of making from $20 

to $so weekly, in any locality, if you app! 

idling, women succeed as wel po 


once; no p 

. No humbag, we mean just what we 
Ro at once for full particulars, 

n’frs,” Box 5308, Boston, Mass. 








For Comfort and STYLE Ladies Wear the 


$9°° Crown Shoe, 


Dongola Blucherette, Opera Toe, 
\ Patent Trimmed, Entirely NEW. 
Just out, —— any partof U. 
5. FREE for #2.00in cash, pos- 
tal note, money order or rv 
istered le Widths, C, 
“aa ‘on Sizes, 2 to 8. 
Send correct size and 
widt Satis- 
faction guar- 
anteed. Cat- 
alogue free. 


OWN SHOE CO 
46 E. BROOKLINE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 














arfie : name et 
omgieeapenn tea! 


sotioe a yay 3 819 rte te Whee 


Cures Constipation 








AGENTS MAKE $5 a Bay Grentert Kitchen 
etalis 30 Cts. 6soid in a house. Sample post- 
age paid, Svecents. FORSHEE & CO. cincinnati, 





MUST HAVE ASERES ft = 
Rea. Ben Cay et one ever 
oo Write ok eligntes San on Box 4, ed line 





eeenernesee 


es 


(Vou. XII, No. 23, MARCH 17, 1 

Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F, Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





>? > > > > > > > > >> > 


Ul ee 
AND BACK S¥ 





By the Santa Fe Route. The 
most attractive American tour. 
A new descriptive book, with 
the above title, containing over 
150 pages and as many pen and 
ink illustrations, sent free on 
receipt of 4 cents in postage, by 
JNO. J. BYRNE, 


704 MONADNOCK BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 














BP 


RALEIGH 


BICYCLES. 


0 : : 
which All World’s Championships 
OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 





| arethestrongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 


The 23-pound road wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firmest, speediest, safest, lightest wheels known, Tne 


RALEIGH be arings are unequaled for light-running 


| qualities. For catalogue address 





THE RALEIGH } 2081-3 77H Ave., New York. 
CYCLE CO., / 289 WanasH Avz., CHIcaeo. 





SEEDS su 


FOR TRY Ay. I have found thrt the best way to ad- 
Seeds is to give away & —_ for ak 

Ty. a sed send moot a = stamp to pay e, I will 
= ty.) one our selection, of either labbage, 
Gelery, Bisa camber, Lettuce. ‘Musk or Water Melon. 


“Ty 
Sweet Peas, Zinnia, or Se an 
. Under any circumstances do De not Ls 

until you see it, for I can save you mone: Over 200,000 
people say my fools are the cheapest ‘and best best. I have 
earliest vegetables pri-es 
Ener 5) conte worth. ct with #1 00 order 

rite to-day. F. B. MILLS, SBoxls Rose ill, N.Y. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents eS soe wl woek, 
Monroe Eraser Mf’g Co., X 108, La C 


‘HAl 


E send Hair Book & box fats! 








HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color to 
se Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 5% 
ly Co. 853 B’way, New York, will wl FREE 
Couns, Best Corn Cure, 





ee relief 
KIDDER’S PASTILLES. =e my 
Ss AL Rr ee 


Charlestown, Mass. 





To begin, students need only } 
know how to read and write. 





MAKE YOURSELF A MINE FOREMAN, ¢ ® 


SUPERINTENDENT, MINING ENaINeeR, (Coal OR METAL), OR SUCCESSFUL PROSPECTOR, 
by devoting your idle hours to Home Study, by the method of 


THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MINES, Scranton, Pa, 


MODERATE CHARGES. SENO FOR FREE CIRCULAR. 





VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montre’ ». 
is a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher educat 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would acquire a thorough and practical knowle 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Type-writing and Stenography taugh' 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. hore is « ° 


an Elementary Course. 
3eptember 8. 


References required. 


A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. 
For terms and particulars apply to 


Reon: °3 
THE LADY SUPERIOR 


CALIFORNIA‘ } 


eS SPB 2TFY ODP nealneaedll 




















